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THE TOWER OF PEECEMONT. 



I. 

It was in the autumn of 1873 that I first became 
connected with the De Nives family. It was during 
my vacation. I possessed at that time an annual in- 
come of about thirty thousand francs, acquired as 
much by my professional labor as a barrister in the 
royal court as by the assiduous and patient improve- 
ment of the real estate of Madame Chantabel, my 
wife. My only son, Henri, had just finished his law- 
studies at Paris, and I was expecting him the very 
evening when I received by express the following 
note: 

" To M. Chantabely barrister, at the Maison-Blanche, 
commune ofPercemont, Biom. 

" Sib : May I ask for your legal advice ? I know 
that it is your vacation, but I will come to your coun- 
try-house to-morrow, if you are willing to receive me. 

"Aux, Countess de Nives. 
«RS.V. P.»' 
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I replied that I should expect the countess on the 
next day, and immediately my -wife began to find fault 
with me. 

" You always reply at once in the same fashion," 

she said, "and never let any one urge you or wait 

for you, just as a briefless barrister would do ! You 
will never know how to make the most of your 

rank!" 

" My rank ? What is my rank, please tell me ? " 

" You have the highest legal rank in the country. 
Your fortune is made, and it is high time for you to 
take a little rest." 

" That will soon come, I hope ; but imtil our son 
has commenced the practice of his profession, and 
shown that he is able to take my place, I do not intend 
to endanger the situation. I wish to install him with 
every chance of success." 

" You always talk in this way ; you have a mania 
for business, and are never willing to lose a case. You. 
will die in the harness. Let us see I Suppose Henri 
has not the ability to take your place Î " 

" Then, as I promised, I will retire and end my days 
in the country ; but Henri will take my place. He is 
a good scholar ; he is well endowed — ^" 

" But he has not your physical strength and your 
determined will. He is a delicate chQd. He takes 
after me." 
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" We shall see ! If the work is too much for him, 
I shall make him a consulting barrister, under mj di- 
rection. I am sufficiently well known and appreciated 
to be sure that practice will not be wanting." 

*' Well and good, I should like that better. A con- 
sulting lawyer can give his opinion without leaving 
his home, and while Hving on his estate." 

" Yes, at my age, with my reputation and expe- 
rience ; but this will not do for a young man. He 
must live in the city, and even go to see his clients. 
It will be advisable that, during the first years of pro- 
fessional duty, I should be near at hand in order to 
direct him." 

** That is just like you I you do not wish to retire I 
Then of what use is it to purchase a château and go to 
the expense of making it habitable, if neither of you 
will live there ? " 

^My wife had induced me to purchase the manor of 
Percement, situated in the very middle of our estate, 
in the commune of the same name. This territory, 
within the inclosure of our land, had been a source of 
trouble to us for a long time, and we desired very much 
to become its owners; but the old Baron Coras de 
Percement valued his ancestral manor at an exorbitant 
price, and determined to make the purchaser pay dear 
for the honor of restoring its ruins. We had given up 
the idea of possessing it, when the baron died without 
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children, and the château, having been put up at auc- 
tion, was bid o£E by us for a reasonable sum. At least 
thirty thousand francs were required to render barely 
habitable this nest of vultures, perched on the summit 
of a volcanic cone, and I was by no means so eager as 
my wife to incur such an expense. Our country-house, 
spacious, neat, convenient, sheltered by hills, and sur- 
rounded by an extensive garden, appeared to me alto- 
gether sufficient, and our acquisition had no other 
merit in my eyes than that of freeing us from an incon- 
venient and mischief-making neighborhood. The de- 
clivities of the rocks that bore the Tower of Percemont 
were available for the culture of the grape. The sum- 
mit, covered with a growth of young fir-trees, would 
hereafter become a good cover for game, and I intended, 
if it were left undistm*bed, to have there, in time to 
come, an enjoyable reserve for hunting. My wife did 
not take this view of the case. This great tpwer had 
disordered her brain. It seemed to her that, in perch- 
ing herself there, she raised her social level five hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea. Women have 
their whims ; mothers have their weaknesses. Henri 
had always manifested so strong a desire to possess 
Percemont that Madame Chantabel gave me no respite 
until I had bought it. 

It was almost the first word she said to Henri, 
while embracing him, upon his arrival, for I had only 
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been two days in full possession of my new prop- 
erty. 

" Thank your dear father ! " she cried ; " behold 
yourself lord of Percemont." 

"Yes," I said, "baron of thistles and lord of 
screech-owls. That is something to be proud of. I 
think you must have some cartes de visite engraved 
which will acquaint the people around us with these 
lofty titles." 

" My titles are more lofty than those," he replied. 
^^ I am the son of the most able and most honest man 
in the province. My name is Chantabel, and I con- 
sider myself as greatly ennobled by my father's deeds ; 
I disdain all other lordship ; but the romantic manor, 
the steep peak, the wild wood, are charming play- 
things for which I thank you, dear father, and, if you 
are willing, I shall find there in some pepper-box a lit- 
tle nest where from time to time I can read or dream." 
* "K that is the height of your ambition, I ap- 
prove," I said, " and I give you the plaything. You 
will allow the game to come back which the old 
baron shot without cessation — having, I think, noth- 
ing else to put in his pantry — and next year we will 
hunt hares together. "With this understanding, we 
will go to dinner, after which we will talk of more 
serious affairs." 

I had indeed serious projects for my son, and we 
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did not discuss them for the first time. I wished him 
to marry his cousin, Emilie Ormonde, who was familiar- 
ly called Miliette, or, still better. Miette. 

My late sister had married a rich countryman of the 
vicinity, the owner of a large farm, who had left at 
least a hundred thousand crowns to each of his children, 
Miette and Jacques Ormonde. Jacques was thirty years 
old, Emilie was twenty-two. 

When I had refreshed Henri's memory in regard to 
this plan, concerning which he did not appear over- 
anxious to converse, I watched him still more atten- 
tively, as I had attacked him brusquely in order to sur- 
prise his first impression. It was more sad than gay, 
and he looked toward his mother as if to seek in her 
eyes the answer he must make. My wife had always 
approved and desired this marriage ; I was, then, ex- 
tremely surprised when, speaking instead of her son, 
she said, in a reproachful tone : 

" Indeed, M. Chantabel, when you have set your 
mind on anything, it is like an iron wedge in a piece of 
rock. Can you not leave a single moment of joy and 
liberty to this poor child, who is worn out with ex- 
hausting labor, and who needs to breathe freely ? Is 
it necessary to talk to him so soon about putting the 
marriage-cord around his neck ? " 

*' Is it, then, a cord to hang one's self with Î " I re- 
plied, a little angry ; " do you find it so uncomfortable. 
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and do you wish to make him think that his parents do 
not live happily together ? " 

" I know it is not so," Henri replied, quickly. " I 
know, that we three make only one. If you both wish 
me to marry immediately, I stand for nothing, and wish 
to stand for nothing ; but — " 

" But, if I am entirely alone in my opinion," I re- 
sumed, " it is I who will coimt for nothing. Then, we 
do not make one in three, and matters will be decided 
between us by the majority of votes." 

" Do you know, M. Chantabel," said my wife, who 
was not wanting in spirit on the occasion, "we are 
Lappy in marriage in our fashion, but every one under- 
stands it in his own way, and since the good to look 
for, or the evil to risk, must be personal to our son, my 
opinion is, that neither of us should give him advice, 
but leave him to decide the question entirely alone." 

" This is exactly the conclusion that I held in re- 
serve," I replied ; " but I thought that he was in love 
with Miette, and had decided a long time ago to marry 
her as soon as possible." 

" And Miette ? " said Henri, earnestly — " is she as 
decided as I am, and do you think that she is in love 
with me ? " 

" In love is a term which is not found in Miette's 
vocabulary. You know her: a young woman, calm, 
pure, decided, and sincere; the personification of in- 
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tegritj, goodness, and courage. It is certain that 
Miette has a great friendship for you. She has, be- 
sides me, only one guide and friend in this world, her 
brother Jacques, whom she blindly loves and respects. 
Miette Ormonde will marry whomsoever Jacques Or- 
monde chooses, and, since his childhood, Jacques Or- 
monde, who is your best friend, has destined his sister 
for you. What do you wish for better than this ? " 

" I could never desire nor hope for anything better 
if I were loved,'* replied Henri ; " but let me tell you, 
my father, that this affection on which I thought I 
could rely has for some time grown strangely cold. 
Jacques did not reply when I announced my approach- 
ing return, and Emilie^s last letters displayed a notice- 
able reserve." 

" Did you not set her the example ? " 

" Has she complained ? " 

" Miette never complains of anything ; she only 
remarked a kind of preoccupation in your letters, and, 
when I wished her to rejoice with me at the prospect 
of your return, she appeared to doubt if it were as 
near as I announced. Come, my son, tell us the truth. 
You may safely make confession to your parents. I 
do not ask you to give an account of diversions for 
which Miette could reproach you. "We have all passed 
through those, we students of former times, and I do 
not pretend that we were better than you ; but we re- 
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turned joyfully to the sheepfold, and perhaps in your 
correspondence with your cousin you have suffered a 
regret to escape for those diversions that you would 
do wrong to take too seriously." 

" I hope not, my dear sir, for this regret was very 
light, and quickly effaced by the thought of your hap- 
piness. I do not recall any expressions that could 
have escaped me ; surely I am not simple enough to 
have said, or even thought of, anything that would 
furnish a motive for the icy tone that my little cousin 
assumed in replying to me." 

" Have you the letter with you ? " 

" I will get it for you in a moment." 

Henri went out, and my wife, who had listened in 
sOence, spoke up quickly. 

"My friend," she said, "this marriage is broken 
off ; we must think of it no longer." 

" Why ? Who has broken it off ? For what pur- 
pose ? " 

" Miette is rigid and cold ; she understands nothing 
of the requirements of a life of elegance in a certain 
situation ; she is incapable of pardoning a slight wan- 
dering from the right path in a young man's life." 

" Nonsense I what are you talking about ? Miette 
knows very well all the follies committed by her broth- 
er when he studied law in Paris, and I do not believe 
Henri has a quarter as many to reproach himself for. 
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However, Miette never manifested any disquietude or 
vexation ; she received him with open arms when he 
returned, two years since, as much a seeker after ad- 
ventures, and as little of a lawyer, as possible. She 
helped him pay his debts, without a word of reproach 
or regret. He told this to me not long since, adding 
that his sister was an angel for indulgence and gen- 
erosity ; and now you would like — ^" 

Henri, who returned with the letter, interrupted us. 
This letter was not cold, as he pretended. Emilie was 
never very demonstrative, and her habitual modesty 
prevented her from becoming more so ; but it was 
plain that she was under the influence of a trouble and 
some kind of fright in her own home that were entirely 
unusual. " Friendship," she said, " is indissoluble, and 
you will always find in me a devoted sister ; but do not 
distress yourself about marriage ; if time for reflection 
is necessary for you, it is also necessary for me, and we 
have made no engagement that we cannot discuss or 
put off, according to circumstances." 

"You will remark," observed Henri, addressing 
me, " that she calls me yow, instead of thou^ for the 
first time." 

" That must be your fault," I replied. " Let us 
see I Come to the fact. Are you really in love, yes 
or no, with your cousin ?" 

" In love ? " 
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*' Yes, passionately in love ? " 

*' He is at a loss how to answer you," said my wife. 
" He is asking himself, perhaps, if he ever were so." 

Henri seized the line his mother held out. 

" Yes," he cried, " that is true I I do not know if 
the respectful and fraternal sentiment that Miette has 
inspired in me from childhood can be called love. 
Passion has never mingled with it on either side." 

" And you wish for passion in marriage ? " 

** Do you think I am wrong ? " 

^' I think nothing about it ; I am not making a 
theory. I wish to know the state of your heart. If 
Miette Ormonde loved some one else, you would be 
perfectly satisfied ? " 

Henri turned pale, and blushed at the same time. 

" If she loves another," he replied, in a voice full 
of emotion, " let . her say so I I have no right to op- 
pose her, and I am too proud to allow myself to re- 
proach her." 

" Come ! " I resumed ; " the thing is clear, and the 
case is settled. Listen : we dined at four o'clock ; it 
is hardly six. You can go to your cousin's in half an 
hour. You will take Prunelle, your good little mare, 
who has not been used much during your absence, and 
who will be enchanted to carry you. You have noth- 
ing to say to Miette, excepting that, having this min- 
ute arrived, you hasten to grasp her hand and her 
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brother's. This eagerness is the most concise and clear 
explanation of what concerns you. You will see if it 
is received with pleasure or indifference. Nothing 
more is required for a young man of spirit. Welcomed 
joyfully, you remain with them an hour, and return to 
tell us your triumph. Guided by the first words, you 
come back immediately without asking for anything 
more. It is very simple, and cuts short all the theories 
that we could make, as well as all the fine words we 
could say." 

" You are right," replied Henri ; " I will go at once." 



II. 



In order to pass away the time, my wife took her 
knitting ; I amused myself with a book. I saw, in- 
deed, that she was burning to contradict and quarrel 
with me, and I pretended not to suspect it ; but she 
burst out at last, and I let her alone to find out her 
thoughts. I discovered that her son's marriage with 
Miette had become undesirable in her mind, and that 
her letters or words had produced some influence in 
the estrangement of the lovers. She no longer loved 
her poor niece, and found her too much of a vine- 
dresser, too humbly born, for her son ; her fortune was 
suitable, but Henri was an only son, and could aspire 
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to a richer heiress. He had luxurious tastes and habits 
that Miette would never understand. She had made 
of her brother, once brilliant and polished, a great 
peasant, fast growing into unwieldy proportions. She 
had all the virtues as well as all the prejudice and ob- 
stinacy of a countrywoman. It was allowable to think 
of this marriage when Henri was still a scholar and a 
provincial Now that he had come back from Paris in 
all the splendor of his beauty, his toilet, and his grand 
manners, he must look for a woman of quality, one 
capable of becoming a woman of the world. 

I listened to all this in silence, and when it was 
ended I said : 

" Do you wish me to draw a conclusion ? " 

" Yes ; speak." 

" Well, if this marriage is detestable, it is neither 
Henri's nor Miette's fault ; it is the fault of the great 
Tower of Percemont ! " 

« Indeed I " 

" Yes ; without this accursed tower we should al- 
ways be the good and happy citizens of former times, 
and we should not find my sister's children too much 
like peasants ; but since we have machicolations above 
our vines, and an ornamented door to our wine-press — " 

" A wine-press I You do not intend to make a 
wine-press of our château Î " 

^^ Yes, my dear friend ; and if this does not put an 
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end to your folly, I intend to pull down the old bar- 
rack I '' 

" You cannot do this I " cried Madame Chantabel, 
indignantly. " The château is your son's : you gave 
it to him." 

" When he sees that the château has turned your 
brain, he will help me demolish it." 

My wife was afraid of raillery. She grew calm, 
and promised to wait patiently for Emilie's decision ; 
but she soon had a new source of agitation. The 
hours passed, and Henri did not return. I was re- 
joiced ; I thought his cousins had kept him, and that 
all three were very happy in seeing each other once 
more. At last it was midnight, and my wife, fearing 
some accident, was going back and forth from the gar- 
den to the road, when the steps of Henri's little mare 
were heard, and a moment after he was close by us. 

" Nothing happened to me," he replied to his moth- 
er, who questioned him with great anxiety. " I saw 
Emilie a moment, and I learned that her brother had 
been living for a month on his farm in Champgousse, 
where he is having a Jjirge building put up. Emilie, 
being alone at home, gave me to understand ^hat I 
must not prolong my visit ; and, as it was stUl early, 
I directed my course to Champgousse to see Jacques. 
I did not remember the road, and went farther than 
was necessary. At last I saw Jacques, talked and 
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smoked an hour with him, and here I am after riding 
three leagues on my way back through intricate paths 
which, without the intelligence of my horse, I should 
not easily have recognized in the obscurity." 

**And how did Emilie receive you?" asked Ma- 
dame Chantabel. 

" Very pleasantly," replied Henri, " as nearly as I 
could judge in so short a time." 

" No chiding, no reproaches ? " 

« None at all." 

" And Jacques ? " 

^' He was as cordial as usual." 

** Then nothing is decided ? " 

" The subject of marriage was not agitated. That 
is a question we must discuss with you." 

My wife, reassured, retired to her room, and im- 
mediately Henri took my arm and drew me to the 
garden. 

" I must speak to you," he said. " What I have 
to tell you is very delicate, and I feared that my moth- 
er would take the matter so much to heart that she 
would not be prudent. This is what happened to me." 

" Sit down," I said, " and I wiU listen to you." 

Henri, very much troubled, related to me what 
follows : 
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ni. 

** FiBST, I must tell you the state of my feelings 
when I was going to see Emilie. It is very true that 
before quitting Parisian life I had a feeling of terror 
in thinking of marriage. The ideal dreamed of in my 
early youth had grown fainter year after year in the 
feverish atmosphere of the capital. You saw me so 
in love with my cousin when I began my study of the 
law that you were afraid — ^I well understood it — of 
seeing my progress in my studies retarded by impa- 
tience to get through with them. You did not under- 
stand that this fervor of love and marriage was a phase 
of collegiate life, and found its natural place between 
the baccalaureate and the first law-entry. Perhaps you 
did ijot foresee that the impatience would very quickly 
be calmed, and, perhaps, desiring this marriage, you 
would have done better to allow me to come home in 
the vacations. You thought it your duty to divert me 
from an anxiety that I never felt after the first year's 
absence. You passed your own vacations with me, 
traveled with me, took me to the sea-shore, to Switzer- 
land, and then to Florence and Rome — ^m short, you 
so well fulfilled your duty that I did not see Emilie for 
four years. The result is, that I dreaded to see her 
again lest I should find her no longer as charming as 
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she had appeared to me in the splendor of her eighteen 
years. 

" I thought of this while galloping toward her 
abode just as the sun was setting, and was tempted to 
moderate Prunelle's ardor, who went on the wings of 
the wind. She was forced, however, to do this for 
herself as we approached Vignolette, and to go at a 
slow pace up the sandy ascent that must be climbed to 
gain a view of the roof of the house buried in the 
foliage. There my disturbed spirit also grew calm, 
and an indescribably tender emotion took possession 
of my heart. The evening was beautiful ; there was 
a golden glow in the heavens and on the earth. The 
mountains appeared in the mists of a rosy violet tint. 
The road shone under my feet like the dust of rubies. 
The vines waved playfully on the hills, and the great 
purpled branches, loaded with fruit already black, stood 
erect and hung in abundant festoons over my head. 
Pardon me, I became a poet ! My happy, youthful 
days appeared once more. I dreamed over the scenes 
of my forgotten pastorals. I fancied myself trans- 
ported to the time when, in my collegian's garb — too 
short for my great lean arms — I approached with a 
palpitating heart the abode of my little cousin, then 
so pretty, gracious, and confiding ! I recommenced 
my love-dreams, and it seemed to me that hopes and 
desires which had taken entire possession of my being 
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could not be a vain illusion. I spurred on my horse, 
and arrived, panting, feverish, fearful, and passionate- 
ly in love as when I was seventeen years old I 

" Do not be impatient, my father. I must sum up 
what was the past a few hours ago, a past already more 
than a century from the present. 

" I trembled when knocking at the door — ^that lit- 
tle door painted green, still frayed and mended with 
great nails as in former times. I took pleasure in rec- 
ognizing every object and in finding the wild honey- 
suckle shading the rustic entrance as fresh as ever and 
grown into a great bush. Formerly an iron wire ex- 
tending along this arbor of vines was sufficient to give 
entrance to familiar acquaintances without troubling 
any one; but this hospitable confidence had disap- 
peared ; I had to wait at least five minutes. I said to 
myself : * Emilie is alone, and perhaps she is at the 
end of the inclosure. It takes time to cross the vine- 
yard, but she must have recognized my peculiar way of 
knocking ; she will come and open the door for me as 
in the old times ! ' 

" She did not come ; old Nicole opened the door 
and took hold of my horse's bridle with an eagerness 
full of trouble. * Enter, enter, M. Henri I Yes, yes, 
mademoiselle is very well ; she is at home, M. Henri ; 
you must excuse us, it is washing-day, our people have 
all gone to the river to bring back the linen ; this is 
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the reason you had to wait. These are the days when 
everything is topsy-turvy, you know very well, M. 
Henri.' 

" I cleared quickly the long and narrow walk^ at 
least too long for my liking ! Formerly they recog- 
nized my voice at a distance, and Jacques ran to meet 
me. Jacques was absent. Emilie came to meet me 
at the head of the flight of steps. She held out her 
hand first ; but there was more terror than joy in her 
surprise at seeing me. She was dressed as she used 
to be, in a half-girlish fashion, the muslin dress well 
turned back on the hips, the silk apron trimmed with 
lace, the little straw hat of peasant-shape turned back 
behind over her magnificent braids of brown hair — still 
as pretty as ever, perhaps even prettier I Her fresh 
countenance had become a little more oval in form, her 
eyes were larger, and a more serious expression ren- 
dered her glance more penetrating, her smile more 
full of meaning. I do not know what we said to each 
other ; we were both very much moved. We asked 
about the news, and we did not listen to the answers. 

^^ I understood at last that Jacques (Jaquet, as she 
always calls him) was putting up buildings on a farm 
two leagues away. Champgousse is his part of the 
inheritance. For a long time the stables and bams 
had been going to ruin. He did not wish to trust the 
work to a contractor, who would have charged him a 
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high price without doing things to suit him. He had, 
therefore, installed himself with his tenants, so as to 
be there from sunrise to sunset, and watch the labor 
of his workmen. 

" * But he comes to see you every day ? ' 

" ' No, it is too far away ; this would oblige him 
to rise too early. I am going to see him next Sunday, 
and be sure that he does not want for anything.' 

" * It must be very tedious for him to be there 
alone ? ' 

" ' No, he is so busy ! ' 

" * But does not this solitude make you sad ? ' 

" * I have no time to think of it ; there is al- 
ways so much to do when one has a home to take 
care of.' 

" * You must come and live with us ! ' 

" * That is impossible.' 

" * You are, then, still a model housekeeper ? ' 

« at is necessary.' 

" ' And you like this austere life ? ' 

" * As well as I ever did.' 

« ' You do not think—' 
■M^ ' Of what ? ' 

" I believe I came near committing myself, when 
Emilie rose abruptly as she heard the creaking of the 
door of the dining-room which adjoins the salon / she 
rushed forward in that direction, and I heard very dis- 
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tinctlj these words, * He is there — do not let him see 
you ! ' 

" You start with surprise, father, I felt a rend- 
ing of the heart, I heard the door shut, and Emilie 
returned, very much preoccupied and constrained, to 
ask me idle questions about your health and what you 
were doing ; for she knows everything that concerns 
you, and it was I who should have learned the news 
from her. I saw that my presence was torture to her, 
and that her eyes watched the clock in spite of her- 
self to count the insupportable minutes of my stay. 
I took my hat, saying that I had scarcely seen you, 
and, besides, I did not wish to constrain her. * You 
are right,' she replied. ' You cannot come here as you 
used to — I am alone in the house, and this would not 
be proper ; but if you will go next Sunday to see Ja- 
quet at. Champgousse, we shall meet there.' I do not 
remember if I made any reply. . I set out, running as 
if my clothes were on fire, went myself to the stable 
for Prunelle, and started at full speed on the road that 
would take me home. And then I stopped short, ask- 
ing myself if I were dreaming, and if I were not in- 
sane. * Miette Ormonde unfaithful, or concealing- a 
lover in her house 1 No, it is impossible,' I said ; ' but 
I wish to know and I will know ! I will go and see 
Jacques. I will question him frankly. He is an hon- 
est man ; he is my friend, and will tell me the truth.' 

2 
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^^ I took the cross-road that leads to Champgousse. 
I lost my way sometimes, for it was entirely dark. At 
last I arrive in the obscurity^ and catch a glimpse of 
the mass of buildings, which do not appear to me no- 
ticeably changed. I dismount in the midst of furious 
dogs. I look for the door of the master's dwelling, 
when suddenly it half opens. In the light projected 
from the interior, I see the outline of Jacques Or- 
monde's silhouette in the attitude of getting out of 
bed. 

" He throws himself into my arms, clasps me vig- 
orously in his, cries out that he had gone to bed, and 
that he came very near taking his gun to receive me, 
for he thought it was a robber, the dogs made such an 
uproar. He took possession of Prunelle, and, still half 
naked, led her himself to the stable, where I followed 
to assist him in unbridling her. * Let me do it,' he 
said, * you cannot see. I see in the night like an owl, 
and then I know where to find everything.' In truth 
he makes all the arrangements, gives water, grain, for- 
age, to his * little friend Prunelle,' returns without 
having waked any one, distributes plentiful kicks to 
his dogs, who still growl at me, makes me enter into 
his summer-room, whose sole luxury consists in guns 
of all calibres and pipes of all dimensions. There were 
neither books, an inkstand, nor pens ; all was exactly 
like his student's room in the Latin Quarter. 
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" * Ah ! how long since you arrived in the coun- 
try?' 

*' ^ Since some time this afternoon.' 

" * And you come to see me immediately Î That 
is pleasant, indeed ; and I thank you. How do they 
all do at your house ? Truly, it is more than a month 
since I have seen your parents. I have so much to 
do here ! I cannot leave ; but they knew where I 
pitch my tent this time, since you surprise me here.' 

" ' They knew absolutely nothing, for they sent me 
to Vignolette, where I expected to find you.' 

*' Here Jaquet's expressive face became distorted, 
and the great fellow blushed like a young woman at 
the least surprise. He exclaimed, in a tone full of 
fear and distress : * You come from Vignolette ? You 
have seen my sister ? ' 

" * Reassure yourself,' I replied ; * I have seen no 
one but her.' 

" * You have only seen Tier f She has, then, told 
you — ' 

" * She has told me everything,' I replied, with as- 
surance, wishing at any price to profit by his emotion 
in order to snatch the truth from him. 

" * She told you — but you did not see the other f ' 

" ' I did not see the other? 

" * She told you her name ? ' 

" ' She did not tell me her name.' 
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" * She intrusted the secret to you Î ' 

" * She intrusted nothing to me.' 

" * Ah, well 1 I ask in the name of honor, and in 
the name of the friendship you have for us, not a word 
of what you have found out I Will you swear not to 
reveal it ? ' 

" * I have no need to swear when Emilie's honor is 
at stake.' 

"*That is right. I am an imbecile. But you 
must take some refreshment, or smoke a pipe, a cigar 
— ^which do you wish ? Take, choose ; I am going 
down-cellar.' 

" * Do not take so much trouble.' 

" * It is very little trouble,' he replied, opening a 
trap-door in the middle of the room. * My provision, 
is always at hand.' 

" And in a moment he descended two steps, and 
returned, bearing a basket of bottles of every growth 
in his vineyard. 

" * Thank you,' I said, * but I have lost the habit of 
drinking wine in the way of refreshment. Have you 
any can piquante ? ' 

" * Truly ; the acidulated source runs at my door. 
Here it is entirely fresh ; put a little brandy in it. 
Hold I here is fin champagne and sugar ; make some 
grog for yourself.' 

" I saw that, in serving me according to my taste. 
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he uDCorked' his own wine, to drink himself ; and, 
knowing how wine loosens the tongue, I feigned a 
great thirst, to induce him to drink on his side. I 
hoped for the revelation of the grand secret ; but it 
was useless to swallow the wine of his hills ; he always 
changed the conversation with an address of which I 
did not believe him capable. 

" Besides, I quickly gave up the rôle. Why did I 
want to know the name of the man who had taken 
possession of my place in Emilie's heart ? She ought 
to have said to me frankly : ^ I do not love you any 
longer ; I am going to marry some one else.' Jacques 
appeared to think that she had told me so. I wished 
to go directly to the fact, and I interrupted him in 
the midst of his digressions to say: ^Let us talk 
about serious affairs. When is the marriage to take 
place ? ' 

*' * My marriage ? ' he replied, candidly. * Indeed, I 
must wait a month before being able to declare myself 
openly.' 

" * You have, then, marriage projects on your own 
account ? ' 

" * Yes, great projects ; but do not ask me to tell 
you anything more. I am very much in love, and I 
hope to marry — ^that is all. A month hence you will 
be the first one in whom I shall confide.' 

" * That is to say, that you will never confide in me 
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in the present chapter, for in a month you will have 
forgotten it, and you will commence another.' 

" * It is true that I am unsteady. I have given too 
many proofs to deny it ; but this time it is serious, 
very serious, upon my word of honor ! ' 

" ' So be it ; but I did not speak of your marriage. 
Do not pretend to misunderstand me. I spoke of 
Emilie's marriage.' 

" ' Of my sister's marriage with you ? Ah 1 that, 
unfortunately, is a doubtful question, to my great re- 
gret.' 

" * " A doubtful question " is a charming expres- 
sion ! ' I exclaimed, bitterly. 

" He did not allow me to continue. 

" ' Yes, certainly,' he said, * it is broken. You 

ought not to complain, for it is according to your 
wish. Did you not write to Miette, a month or six 
weeks since, a kind of veiled confession, in which you 
doubted of the possibility of her pardon, and appeared 
to make up your mind with a very resigned sorrow ? 
I understood very well, and, questioned by her, I told 
her in a pleasant way that the pleasures of youth 
were not a grave thing, and did not prevent true love 
from becoming again serious. She did not know what 
I meant ; she asked me a number of questions too 
delicate to make it possible for me to reply to them. 
Then she went to see your parents ; your father was 
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Bot at home. - She talked with your mother, who did 
not conceal from her that you were leading a gay life 
in Paris, and laughed in her face when she manifested 
astonishment. My dear aunt has sometimes a brusque 
frankness. She gave Miette clearly to understand 
that, if your infidelity scandalized her, the family 
would be easily consoled in spite of her. There would 
be no difficulty in procuring a finer establishment for 
you. Poor Miette was entirely cast down^ and repeat- 
ed the conversation just as it occurred, without any 
reflections of her own. I wished to console her ; she 
said, '' It is unnecessary for any one to teach me what 
my duty is ; " and, if she wept, I did not see it. I 
think she has had a great sorrow, but she is too proud 
to own it, and, from the moment she knew of your 
mother's aversion to your marriage, I do not believe 
she ever wishes to hear it spoken of.* 

" Surprised and angry to know that my mother in- 
dulged such feelings, but not wishing to learn through 
those she had wounded their grievances against her — 
feeling, besides, that the first wrong came from me, 
and that in my student's life I had made my infidelity 
too apparent — ^I asked Jacques to allow me to leave 
him. * I am tired,' I said ; ' I have a headache, and, if 
I am vexed, I do not wish to yield to it at this moment. 
We will put off the explanation to another day. When 
will you come to breakfast with me Î ' 
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" ' You,' he replied, ' must pass the day with me on 
Sunday. Miette will be here, and you can talk the 
matter over together. You will then have consulted 
your parents, and know if my sister's pride was volun- 
tarily wounded ; and, as I am sure that you will regret 
it, you will become good friends.' 

" * Yes, we shall become brother and sister ; for I 
presume she will tell me frankly what she should have 
told me this evening,' 

" Thereupon we separated — he still gay, I sad as 
death. I had, indeed, a frightful headache, which was 
relieved by the fresh air ; and now I am stupid and 
bruised like a man who has just fallen from the top of 
a roof upon the pavement." 

When my son had finished speaking, we looked at 
each other earnestly, for, while telling the story, he 
had followed me into the drawing-room. 

" I am very well satisfied with your recital," I said; 
" it is comparatively clear at the first view. However, 
if I had, like a judge, to take into consideration the 
detailed deposition of a witness, I should reproach you 
for not being very clear-sighted ; I should ask if it were 
very certain that y0u found a man in Miette Ormonde's 
house." 

" I am sure of the words I heard. Would she have 
said to a woman, in speaking of me, ^Hé is there — do not 
let him see you ? ' Besides, Jacques's confession — ^" 
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'^ Presents to my judgment singular ambigui- 
ties.» 

"What?" ' 

" I cannot say. I must reflect carefully, and make 
a serious inquiry. I will spare no pains, if it is neces- 
sary — ^that is, if you are still interested in her. Do 
you really love her very much ? Is the trouble in 
which I now see you simply the result of wounded 
pride ? Are you offended to see Emilie so susceptible 
and so quickly consoled? In that case your reason 
and your goodness of heart will soon gain the ascen- 
dency. The affair will clear up of itself ; either Emilie 
will be justified, and you will still love each other, or 
she will avow her engagement with another, and you 
will go philosophically to her wedding. But if, as I 
think, your sorrow is sufficiently deep — if there is 
grieved and wounded love in your heart — then Emilie 
must return to you, and send away the suitor who has 
insinuated himself into her favor in order to take ad- 
vantage of her vexation in your absence." 

" Emilie ought not to have received the attentions 
of this pretender. She should have known that I was 
not a man to contend for a wife who compromised her 
reputation, and gave herself up to vengeance. I re- 
garded her as a kind of saint ; she is now no more in 
my estimation than a little inconsistent and undignified 
village coquette." 
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" Then you ought not to regret her, and you do not 
regret her ? " 

" No, father, I do not regret her. I had no longer 
any desire to be married ; but if I had found her such 
as I knew her, or thought I knew her, I woidd have 
offered her my hand and heart out of respect to her 
and to you. Now I am rejoiced to be able to break 
the bond without grieving you, and without caring 
myself for the regret she will feel." 

I could not obtain from my son any more softened 
avowal of his sorrow. He was so inflexible and stem 
as to disturb the first opinion I had formed, and lead 
me to think he would be easily consoled. It was late ; 
we agreed to say nothing to my wife, and to put off 
to the next day our calm judgment upon the strange 
event of the evening. 



IV. 



Henbi slept late the next morning, and I had no 
leisure to talk with him. At nine o'clock my wife an- 
nounced to me the arrival of the Countess de Nives. 
I was just getting ready to shave myself, and begged 
Madame Chantabel to entertain this client until I was 
ready. 

^' No," she said, '^ I dare not. I am not fashionable 
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enough. This lady is so beautiftd, she has so noble an 

air, with so magnificent a carriage and horses — ^ah ! 

true English horses, a coachman who appears like a 

lord, a footman in livery ! " 

" All that dazzles you, lady of Percement ! " 

" This is not the time to jest, M. Chantabel. What 

are you doing there, trying your razor a dozen times ? 

Make haste ! " 

"I cannot out my throat to please you. To-day 
how eager you are to see me run after this countess 1 
Yesterday you blamed me for accepting her as a client 
so quickly I " 

" I had not seen her. I did not think she held so 
high a position in the fashionable world. Well I here 
are your white cravat and your black coat." 

** No, indeed I we are in the country ; I will not 
appear in full dress at nine o'clock in the morning." 

" Yes, yes 1 " cried my wife, putting on, in spite of 
me, the dress-cravat. " I wish you to look like what 
you are 1 " 

To cut the matter short, I was obliged to yield, and 
I passed into my private room, where Madame de Nives 
awaited me. 

I had never seen her excepting at a distance, and 
did not expect to find her still so young and beautiful. 
She was a woman of about forty years of age, tall, 
blond, and slender. Her manners were excellent. Ex- 
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cepting for the romance of her life, which I knew 
grosso niodo^ her reputation was irreproachable. 

" I come, sir," she said, " to ask counsel in a very- 
delicate afifair, and you will allow me to tell you my- 
stery, of which you probably do not know the details* 
If I encroach upon your time — " 

" My time is yours," I replied, and, having seated 
her in an easy-chair, I listened. 

" My- name is Alix Dumont. I belong to an honor- 
able but poor family, who brought me up with the ex- 
pectation of earning my own living. I was a teacher 
in various boarding-schools for young ladies. When 
I was twenty-two years old I entered the service of 
the Countess de Nives, as governess for her only 
daughter, Marie, then ten years old, 

"Madame de Nives treated me with much esteem 
and confidence. Without her kind consideration, I 
could not have endured Marie's undisciplined character 
and fantastic caprices. She was an unreasonable and 
heartless child, whom no one could restrain. This sad 
duty was very painful to me ; and when, two years 
later, Madame de Nives died, commending her daugh- 
ter to my care, I begged the Count de Nives to spare 
me a task beyond my strength : I wished to go away. 

** He would not allow me to leave ; he entreated, 
said that without me his way of living would be broken 
up, and his daughter abandoned to the chances of an 
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education that he did not know how to direct, I was 
obliged to yield. He placed me at the head of his 
bouse ; and Marie, who knew she would be obliged to 
enter a convent if I left, put more restraint upon her- 
self, and begged me to remain. 

" The Count de Nives, after having been a widower 
for a year, announced to me that he wished to marry 
again, and that he had chosen me for the companion 
of hia life. I refused, on account of the child, whose 
aversion, I foresaw, would be always ready to burst 
forth; and, when he insisted, I took flight, without 
letting him know where I went. I remained concealed 
for several months with some of my old friends. He 
discovered my retreat, and came to entreat me once 
more to accept his proposal. He had sent Marie to a 
convent. She accuses me to this day of having sepa- 
rated her from her father. On the contrary, I did my 
best to bring her back to him. The count was inflexi- 
ble toward her even on his death-bed. 

" Beset by a passion which in spite of myself I be- 
gan to share, pressed by my friends to accept the 
honorable offer of M. de Nives, I became his wife, and 
am now the mother of a daughter. Her name is 
Léonîe ; she is seven years old, and the living portrait 
of her father. 

" I was happy, for I always cherished the hope of 
reconciling my husband with his elder daughter, when 
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he met with a fall while hunting, which he survived 
only a few days. He left a will in which he made me 
Marie's guardian, conferring upon me the use of his 
whole income during my life ; but the income is not 
large ; M. de Nives's fortune came from his first wife. 
The estate that I control, and where I live with my 
daughter, belongs entirely to Marie, and the time ap- 
proaches when this young person will demand the 
account of my guardianship, contrary to her father's 
intention, after which she will turn us out of the house," 

Here Madame Alix de Nives was silent, and looked 
at me to find out my opinion without giving expression 
to her own thoughts. 

"You wish to know," I said, "some means for 
eluding this sad necessity. There are none. By M. 
de Nives's wUl he bestowed upon you the use of all 
his property, relying upon your character and loyalty 
to provide for the wants and the establishment of his 
two daughters. He could not confer upon you the 
right to dispose of the estate of his deceased wife. 
Have you brought the will and the two marriage-con- 
tracts of the Count de Nives ? " 

" Yes, here they are." 

When I had examined the documents, I saw that 
the deceased had deluded himself with the idea that 
he had a right to share to a certain point in his first 
wife's property. He believed that he had power to 
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control the income of the De Nives estate as long as 
the landed property, which returned by law to Marie, 
was not deteriorated or encroached upon. 

" My husband took advice before drawing up this 
will,'' said the countess, with a doubtful air, seeing me 
shrug my shoulders. 

^^He could take advice, madame, but no trust- 
worthy lawyer could have given him counsel to make 
a will like this." 

" Pardon me, it was — " 

^' Do not tell me who, for I am forced to insist that 
this lawyer, if he is a lawyer, greatly misled him." 

The countess bit her lips with vexation. 

"M. de Nives," she resumed, "always regarded 
Marie as a person without judgment or reason, and in- 
capable of managing her affairs. He destined her for 
the cloister. If he had lived, he would have obliged 
her to take the vows." 

" M. de Nives was the victim of an illusion in this 
case also ; ancient families sometimes neglect to gain 
information on present usage. I have heard that M. 
de Nives did not always take into account what has 
been introduced into legislation since 1789 ; but you, 
madame, who are still young, and must by your educa- 
tion have overcome certain prejudices, do you admit 
that a legitimate heiress can be forced to resign her 
rights and enter a convent ? " 
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" No, but the law can place her in custody and de- 
prive her of the power to exercise her civil rights if 
she has given proof of insanitj." 

" That is another question I Is Mademoiselle Ma- 
rie de Nives really insane ? " 

" Did you never hear of it, M. Chantabel ? " 

" I have heard that she was odd ; but they say so 
many things ! " 

" Public opinion has, however, its value," 

" Not always." 

" You astonish me, sir ; public opinion is on my 
side ; it has always done me justice ; it would still be 
for me if I invoked it." '• 

** Take care, madame ! one must not risk too much 
the good reputation that it has taken long to acquire. 
I believe that if you should apply for a judgment of 
deprivation of civil rights against Mademoiselle de 
Nives, you would make partisans on her side who 
would go Against you." 

" Does that mean, sir, that you are already preju- 
diced against me ? " 

" No, madame ; I have the honor to speak to you 
to-day for the first time, and I have never seen Ma- 
demoiselle de Nives. But examine your situation. 
Poor and without name, but beautiful and educated, 
you enter into a house whose chief, soon a widower, 
marries you after having sent away a witness whose 
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hostile presence could create for you nothing but 
trouble and sorrow. This witness is only a child, 
but it is his own daughter whom he sends away, and 
who attributes her exile to you. You did, you say, 
your best to bring her back again. It is unfortunate 
that you did not succeed ; it is unfortunate, also, that 
your husband's will reveals a preference for you that 
effaces all paternal affection from his heart. Certain 
persons might think that Mademoiselle Marie's misfor- 
tune is your work, and, if she is insane, that you have 
done everything to make her so." 

"I see, M. Chantabel, that your ear is open to 
cruel fasinuations against me." 

" I swear that it is not so, madame ! My judg^ 
ment springs from the situation in which you are 
placed and the counsel you ask of me. Let us go on. 
What are the proofs of insanity given by your step- 
daughter ? " 

" There are more than I could ever tell yoju. Ever 
since she was ten years old, she has been rebellious 
against all discipline, furious against all restraint. 
Her nature is abnormal, capable of every kind of mis- 
conduct. I dare not tell you — ^" 

" Tell me everything or nothing." 

" Very well. I believe that, in spite of the seclu- 
sion of the convent, she found means more than once 
to have guilty relations with — ^" 
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« You beUeve this Î " 

" And you, you doubt ? Very well I I must trust 
you with a very grave secret. While she lived with 
the nuns at.Riom she was discovered to be carrymg' 
on an intrigue with some person outside. I had her 
transferred to the convent of Clermont, which is more 
severe in its discipline. Do you know what she did 
there ? She disappeared entirely, sending me a letter 
in which she declares that she cannot stay in that con- 
vent — ^that she is going to Paris to enter of her own 
free-will the convent of the Sacré-Cœur, where she 
will remain until the day of her majority." 

" Indeed I You must allow her to do so." «' 

^' Yes, I ask nothing better, but I must be assured 
that this pretended change of community does not 
conceal an elopement or something still worse. I 
begged at once the nuns of Clermont to say that she 
ran away to return to my house, and then I went im- 
mediately to Paris. Marie was not at the Sacré-Cœur; 
she was not in any other convent of the city nor its 
environs. She has evidently fled with some man, 
for the traces of very large feet were seen on the 
gravel-walk of the garden from which she took her 
flight." 

^' This is not insanity, as it is understood in legal 
medicine. It is simply misconduct." 

'' This misconduct imposes upon the guardian the 
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duty of finding the guilty person and reinstating her 
in some convent of the most severe order." 

** Agreed I Have you accomplished this ? " 

*' Na I passed a whole month in useless search, 
and, tired out, I returned to my little Léonie, from 
whom I could not be separated any longer. I did 
not wish to trust to any one the sorrowful secret 
that you have just heard, but it is necessary that I 
should act, and I came to ask you what I ought to do. 
Must I apply to the courts, to the police, or in what 
proper quarter, in order to have Marie discovered 
and snatched from infamy? Or rather must I keep 
silent, conceal her disgrace, and suffer her to ruin me 
and drive me away from my husband's house? In 
case this wicked, girl should be declared incapable of 
managing her affairs, she will still have to thank me 
for defending her immodesty under the plea of in- 
sanity. In case I let her go unpunished, should I ful- 
fill my duty to my own daughter, who will be ban- 
ished and despoiled without my having made an at- 
tempt to save her ? " 

" You must give me time to reflect, and to review 
the facts with you, before I pronounce judgment." 

" But time presses, sir I Marie will be of age in 
twenty-nine days. If any attempt is to be made, it 
would be proper to announce to the court and the 
public the fact of her disappearance before she gets 
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the start of me by putting in her claims and entering 
into possession." 

" If she is ready to put in her claims, and reap- 
pears at the appointed time, she is not insane, and 
every one will believe that she is in full possession of 
her reason. -You would then have nothing but the 
charge of misconduct against her. This will be of no 
avail from the day when your guardianship ceases. 
No text of law can deprive of her rights and liberty 
a girl twenty-one years of age who was simply guilty 
of a folly a month before. Something else would be 
necessary to prove that she was deprived of reason 
besides a love-affair through a grating, and an escape 
over the walls of a convent." 

Madame de Nives listened to me attentively, and 
her glance questioned me with grievous intensity. 
Was she avaricious of money and comfort to such a 
degree as to risk everything to escape restitution? 
Was she moved by maternal love or by one of those 
feminine spites that prevent thé understanding from 
following a prudent course ? Her beauty had at the 
first view a character of distinction and serenity. At 
this moment she was so agitated inwardly that she 
caused in me a vague sensation of fright, as if the 
devil in person had come to ask me how to set the 
four corners of the world on fire. 

My scrutinizing look made her own hesitate. 
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** Sir," she said, rising and taking a few steps, as if 
she bad cramps in her limbs, " you are very hard to 
persuade. I expected to find in you counsel and sup- 
port. I find an examining magistrate who wishes to 
be more sure than I am myself of the goodness of my 
cause." 

''It is. my duty, madame. I am not at the com- 
mencement of my career ; I have no need to gain a 
name by putting my talent at the service of the first 
occasion that presents itself. I do not like to lose a 
suit, and all the eulogies which the whole world could 
heap upon me for having pleaded skillfully would not 
console me for having accepted the defense of a bad 
cause." 

** It is because such is your character," replied Ma- 
dame de Nives, in a caressing tone, " it is because you 
have a reputation for scrupulous integrity, it is, finally, 
because a cause sustained by you is almost always a 
cause gained beforehand, that I desired to trust mine 
to you. If you refuse, it will be a great precedent 
against me.'' 

" If I refuse, madame, it is very easy to keep se- 
cret the step you have taken in coming to see me. 
Choose whatever course you please, and I will act in 
conformity with your purpose." 

" Then you refuse to go further? " 

*'I have not refused — I am waiting for you to 
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furnish me with proofs that will satisfy my con- 
science," 

" You wish for more details about Marie de Nives ? 
Well, this is her history. I have told you her charac- 
ter ; here are the facts." 

The countess sat down again in the easy-chair, and 
spoke thus: **At eleven years of age this unhappy 
child was already an inexplicable compound of deliri- 
ous folly and profound dissimulation. You think these 
two traits of character are incompatible. You are mis- 
taken. Marie pretended to adore her mother, and per- 
haps she did love her after her own fashion. But she 
never cared for the trouble she caused her if she could 
only run at random and play truant with the little 
peasants of the neighborhood. Neither did she care 
for her mother's suffering when she risked her life in 
dangerous sports with boys. She mounted the horses 
in the fields, and galloped without saddle or bridle, at 
the risk of serious accidents. She climbed trees ; she 
fell, and came home with her clothes torn to pieces ; 
often she was wounded. Here was the delirium, the 
passion of a violent nature." 

" It was a little, I have been told, the character of 
her father." 

" Possibly, sir. He was passionate and impetuous ; 
but he was sincere, and Marie is skillfully deceitful. 
She will invent all kinds of stories to lay upon others 
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the blame of her faults. When her mother died she was 
a prey to a despair that seemed to me sincere, but a few 
days after she began again to play and to run wild," 

" She was eleven years old I At that age one can- 
not weep for a long time without a violent reaction in 
the direction of active life; that sometiufe^happens 
even to grown-up persons. \ ^ > 

** Very well, sir ; you are pleading for AP^ '^V ^ 
" I tell you I am not acquainted with herî^T^ A ^, 
"It is certain that you are prepossessed in Ti^i^ 
vor by some one. Wait a moment — you have a rT^ 
tion, a niece, I think, who was with her at the convent 
at Riom— it was a young lady — ^pardon me, I have f o^ 
gotten her name. Marie called her the dear little 

Miette." 

I could not help starting, such a lively commotion 
was produced in my brain. The person concealed the 
evening before at Emilie's house — concealed, perhaps, 
for a month — ^to whom she had said, " Do not let him 
see youl^^ — ^the quid pro quos between Jacques and my 
son — ^that hope of marriage announced by Jacques to 
be, perhaps, confided to my son in a month — those 
prints of great boots on the gravel-walk of the garden 
of the Clermont nuns! Was the great Jacques Or- 
monde the perpetrator of the abduction ? Was Miette 
Ormonde, the long-time friend of the convent, the re- 
ceiver ? 
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" What is the matter, M. Chantabel ? " said Madame 
de Nives, who was watching me. I had instinctively 
put my hand to my forehead to collect my ideas. " Are 
you tired of listening to me ? " 

"No, madame ; I am tvymg to remember. Truly, 
I cannot recall that Mademoiselle Ormonde, my niece, 
has ever spoken to me of Mademoiselle de Nives." 

"Then I will continue." 

" Do so. I am listening." 

" When Marie saw that I sincerely mourned for her 
mother, she seemed to change her opinion in regard to 
me, and, bursting into tears, she embraced me, thank- 
ing me for having taken, faithful care of the dying. I 
believed that better feelings had taken possession of 
her heart : she deceived me. When she heard her fa- 
ther beg me to remain, she became disagreeable and 
outrageous. I then resolved to go away, and an- 
nounced my determination ; but her father said she 
should go into a convent, and she threw herself at my 
feet to beg me to remain. Two days later she resisted 
and abused me again. Her fear of the convent could 
not overcome her hatred and wickedness." 

"Bad character, aversion, provoked perhaps by 
yours, natural impetuosity, the unreasonableness of 
childhood, inconsistency in passion ; I grant all this, 
but I do not yet see any proof of mental alienation." 

*' Wait. When her father, during my absence, had 
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put her in the convent, telling her that she should 
never come out, there were, I am told, outbursts of de- 
spair. The nuns treated her with great gentleness and 
kindness. She verj quickly made up her mind, and, 
as they talked to her of the happiness of a religious 
life, she told them that she was inclined to try it. She 
appeared really to be very pious, and the nuns were 
fond of her. When M. de Nives, after our marriage, 
brought me home, I went to make inquiries concerning 
her. She was entirely engrossed with amusements, and 
very idle ; she learned nothing, but they believed her 
good and sincere. I asked to see her. She received 
me kindly, for she imagined I was going to take her 
home. I was obliged to tell her that I would give a 
good account of her conduct to M. de Nives, and would 
plead her cause, but that I had received no permission 
to carry her away immediately. 

" When the' superior called me madame as a mark 
of respect, Marie asked why she did not say mademoi- 
aeUe, It was wrong to allow her to remain ignorant of 
my marriage, and that I was henceforth Madame de 
Nives. It was necessary to explain the matter to her. 
Sh^ fell into a transport of ungovernable rage, and had 
to be carried away by force, and shut up. Her fury 
subsided as quickly as it came. She was thirteen and 
a half years old. She wished to enter at once upon 
her novitiate, and could hardly be made to comprehend 

3 
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that she was too young, and that while waiting she 
must strive to improve. 

" She worked for a year, but without method, and 
like a person whose brain is not susceptible of the least 
application. The teachers tell me that she was not 
malicious, but slightly idiotic. They were only half 
mistaken — she is idiotic and malicious. 

" I tried to believe them, and was the dupe of her 
submission. She wrote a letter to her father, deficient 
in composition and orthography, such as a child six 
years old would have written, to tell him that she had 
decided to take the vows next year, and that she only 
asked to see once more the room where her mother 
died, and to embrace her little sister Léonie. I 
begged M. de Nives to grant her this favor, and of- 
fered to go for her. He refused emphatically. * Nev- 
er ! ' he said. ' On the day after her mother's death 
she threatened to set the house on fire if I married 
again. She wished me to swear not to give her a 
step-mother. She had her head full of the servants* 
gossip in regard to you. She declared if I had other 
children that she would strangle them. She is mad, 
dangerously mad I She is well off at the convent ; re- 
ligion is the only restraint that can calm her. Write 
to her that I will go to see her some years hence, when 
she has taken the veil.' 

^' In the mean time, M. de Nives died without hav- 



\ 
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ing revoked his decision. Marie manifested a violent 
sorrow, but resisted the advice of the nuns, who wished 
her to write to me. They told her, from me, that I 
was disposed to take her home if she took the least 
step to conciliate me. She rejected the advice with 
perfect forj, saying that I had killed her father and 
mother, and that she would rather die than put her 
foot in the house." 

*' Does she really accuse you of this ? " 

" She accuses me of almost every crime. How can 
this furious hatred and these outrages be reconciled 
with the devotion she manifested at the same time ? 
However, I still believed in her religious vocation. 
These terrible and insane beings can only £nd allevia- 
tion in the mystic life.*' 

"I think exactly the opposite. The mystic life 
exasperates the troubled mind. It is no matter ; go 
on." 

"Notwithstanding her apparent devotion to re- 
ligion, Marie began, as she grew older, to long for 
worldly joys, and one day it was discovered that she 
was carrying on an amorous correspondence outside of 
the convent with a student whose name was unknown, 
but whose orthography was parallel with her own. 
Therefore, I removed Marie, who was becoming too 
large to incur such dangers (she was nearly fifteen 
years old), to the cloistered convent of the nuns of 
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Clermont. She seemed at first rebellious, afterward 
very gentle, and then very much taken up with amuse- 
ments. She changed her character and disposition 
every fortnight. I have all the letters of the supe- 
rior, which describe her as a person whose insanity is 
beyond question. Marie is not even fit for a nun. 
She will never be restrained by any rule ; she is want- 
ing in intelligence, and the least reasoning exasperates 
her ; she has also nervous attacks, which border on 
epilepsy ; she cries, appears as if she would tear hçr- 
self in pieces, tries to kill herself. She inspires such 
fear that they are forced to shut her up. This convent 
will furnish all the proofs I need, and I have already a 
certain quantity that I will place in your hands if you 
accept the defense of my legitimate interests.'' 
' "And if I did not accept, what would you do, 
madame ? Would you renounce a pursuit that offers 
serious dangers to the honor of both parties ? I am 
willing to believe that the proofs held by you in re- 
serve are overwhelming against Mademoiselle de Nives. 
Even if I admit that you could succeed in finding out 
her hiding-place, and that you have the means of dis- 
honoring her in establishing the truth of a shameful 
folly, do you not fear that the advocate who will de- 
fend her cause will impute to you the misfortune of 
this young woman, sacrificed by her father, repulsed, 
persecuted (it will be said), driven to despair by your 
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hatred ? If you wish to follow my advice, you would 
go no further, you would ignore Mademoiselle de 
Nives's flight, and await her approaching majority. If 
she should not appear at that time, your cause would 
become better, perhaps good. You would have a right 
to search out the place of her concealment, and to put 
the police on her track ; then we should probably find 
incontestable proofs of her incapacity. We would 
make the most of them. I should have no more con- 
scientious scruples. Reflect, madame — I beg you to 
reflect I " 

" I reflected before I came here," replied Madame 
de Nives, in an unmoved tone, " and I have fully re- 
solved to listen to no counsel that will result in both 
my own and my daughter's ruin. If I await events, 
they may indeed be favorable ; but if they are not so 
— ^if Marie, in spite of her misconduct, is acknowledged 
to be capable of managing her property — I have no 
defense against her." 

" And you positively wish for it ? Whether she is 
innocent or not, you wish for her fortune at any 
price ? " 

" I do not wish for her fortune, which remains in- 
alienable. I want the management of it, according to 
my husband's desire." 

" Very well ! You are not taking the path that 
leads to sucoess,if you attempt to bring dishonor upon 
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the heiress. In your place I should wait for her ap- 
pearance, and then endeavor to make a compromise 
with her." 

" What compromise ? " 

" If her reputation is really lost, you can make her 
feel the price of the generous silence you have kept, 
and perhaps induce her to refrain from demanding the 
accounts of your guardianship up to the present day." 

" Sell my generosity ? I would rather have open 
war ; but, if there is no other means of saving my 
daughter, I must resign myself to it. I will reflect, 
sir, and, if I follow your advice, wiU you promise to 
serve me as an intermediate agent ? " 

" Yes, if you can fully prove that your step-daugh- 
ter's reputation is lost, and that your silence is neces- 
sary. I shall then act in her interest as well as yours, 
for you do not appear to be generous for the pleasure 
of being so." 

'* No, sir ; I am a mother, and I will not sacrifice 
my daughter in order to be acceptable to my enemy. 
But you speak of the account of my guardianship. 
Has she, then, a right to demand a very strict ac- 
count?" 

" Without any doubt ; and, as she has been brought 
up in the convent, it will be easy to establish very 
nearly what you have spent for her education and 
maintenance. It will not be a large sum, and, if I am 
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lightly informed^ the income of the De Nives estate 
exceeds thirty-five or forty thousand francs a year." 

" That is exaggerated I " 

"The rents will give evidence. Suppose it only 
thirty thousand francs. Have you calculated the 
amount during the twelve years that you have enjoyed 
the income ? " 

" Yes ; if I am forced to restore this income, I am 
absolutely ruined. M. de Nives did not leave a hun- 
dred thousand francs of principaL" 

" With that, if you are not forced to make restitu- 
tion for the past, and if, as I believe, you have been 
prudent enough to be economical in your expenditure, 
you will not live in poverty, madame. You are con- 
sidered an economical and orderly person. You have 
education and talents, you will yourself attend to the 
education of your daughter, and you will learn to do 
without luxury, or procure it by your labor. At all 
events, you will both enjoy an independent and worthy 
existence. Do not involve yourself in the disastrous 
issue of a lawsuit which will not bring honor to your 
character, and will cost you very dear, I forewarn you. 
There is nothing so long and so difficult as to exclude 
from the exercise of her civil rights one even much 
more alienated in mind than Mademoiselle de Nives 
appears to be." 

** I will reflect," replied Madame de Nives, " as I 
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promised. I thank you, sir, for the attention you have 
given me, and I ask pardon for the time you have lost 
in listening to me." 

I conducted her to her carriage, and she set out 
for the De Nives estate, situated five leagues from 
Riom, on the road to Clermont. I remarked — for I 
have a habit of remarking everything — ^that the Eng- 
lish horses that had dazzled my wife were thoroughly 
worn-out animals, and that the servants in livery were 
very shabby. It was evident that this woman sacri- 
ficed nothing to luxury. 



V. 



My wife and son were waiting breakfast for me. 

" I shall not take breakfast," I said to them. " I 
will merely swallow a cup of coffee while Bibi is being 
put into the tilbury. I shall not return till three or 
four o'clock." 

While I gave my orders, I examined my son stealth- 
ily. His features seemed distorted. 

"Did you sleep weD ?" I asked. 

" Never better," he replied. " I found my pleas- 
ant chamber and my comfortable bed delightful." 

" What are you going to do this afternoon ? " 

" I will go with you, if I am not in your way." 
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** You would be in my way ; I speak frankly. I 
hope to tell you this evening that you will never be 
in my way again. And even now — I ask you not to 
go away, becuuse I may return at any moment to give 
you this information." 

" You are going to see Emilie, father ? I beg you 
not to question her, not to speak to her of me. I 
should suffer mortal agony to have her come back to 
me after having welcomed another. I have reflected : 
I do not love her, I never have loved her I " 

^' I do not expect to see Emilie. I am going on 
professional business. Not a word of Emilie before 
your mother I " 

Madame Chantabel returned with my coffee. While 
taking it, I asked Henri to examine the old château 
and choose the apartment he wished to have arranged 
as a rendezvous for hunting. He promised not to think 
of anything else, and I took my seat alone in my little 
cabriolet. I needed no servant to drive the peaceable 
and vigorous Bibi, and desired no witness of the step 
I was about to take. 

I set out on the road to Hiom, as if I were going 
to the city ; then, turning to the left, I penetrated the 
sandy and shady roads that lead to Champgousse. 

I marked out my course, but, as in giving counsel 
it is necessary to take into accoimt the character and 
the temperament of persons more than the facts and 
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the situation, I reviewed in my mind the antecedents, 
qualities, and faults of my nephew, Jacques Ormonde. 
The son of my sister, who was the most beautiful 
woman in the country, Jacques had been a very beau- 
tiful child, and, as he had good-nature, we all adored 
him. It is a misfortune for a man to V)e too handsome, 
and to be constantly told of it. The child was idle, 
and the young man grew foppish. What can be more 
agreeable, at the age when one thinks of love, than to 
read a welcome, bold or bashful, in earnest in every 
case, in all the women's eyes ? Jacques had a preco- 
cious success ; his herculean strength did not exert an 
unfavorable influence upon his character, but his intel- 
lectual strength succumbed to this captious reasoning : 
'^ If, without cultivating my moral being, I attain with 
the greatest ease the triumph which is the feverish aim 
of youth, why need I spend time and trouble in im- 
proving myself ? " 

Thus he did not study, and his utmost attainment 
was some knowledge of his own language. He pos- 
sessed natural intelligence, and that kind of facility 
that consists in assimilating the top of the basket 
without caring for what there is in the bottom. He 
could talk about everything in a lively way, and pass 
for an eagle in the eyes of the ignorant. As he vras 
brought up in the country, he was well acquainted 
with the produce and the culture of the land. He 
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knew all the secrets of the horse-jockeys, and made 
the most of his cattle and commodities. The peasants 
looked upon him as a sharp fellow, and consulted him 
with respect. His proverbial honesty with honest 
people, his f amûiar and cordial frankness, and his un- 
wearying desire to oblige, made him a general favor- 
ite. It was a common saying among the peasants that 
the great Jacques was the best, the handsomest, and 
the most intelligent man to be found among the farms 
and villages in the neighborhood. 

After finishing his college course, where he had 
learned nothing, he went to Paris to study law, where 
he devoted himself to a life of worldly pleasure. His 
years of study were a perpetual ^^€. Rich, generous, 
eager for a good time, and always ready to do nothing, 
he had numerous friends, squandered his income, wast- 
ed his youth, health, brain, and character, and gave us 
great uneasiness while seeing him prolong indefinitely 
his pretended studies. 

But at the bottom of all this thoughtlessness my 
beautiful nephew inherited with his blood an effective 
means of safety. He had an inborn love of property, 
and, when it was plain that he must quit this gay life 
or encroach upon his capital, he returned to the coun- 
try, and did not again leave it. 

His estate of Champgousse was well rented, but 
the lease had run out, and he managed to renew it, 
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with a considerable increase in the rent, without driv- 
ing away his tenants ; even under these conditions he 
found out the secret of making himself much beloved. 
He formed a plan for building a fine house, but he was 
in no hurry to carry it out. Vignolette, the paternal 
mansion, fell to his sister Emilie's share. It was a 
habitation charming for its simplicity — ^a luxuriant in- 
closure of flowers and fruits, in a country adorable for 
freshness and beauty in that fertile region that extends 
between the river Morge and the latest eruptions of 
lava from the Dome Mountains toward the north. 
Miette was so tenderly attached to this dwelling*, 
where she had closed the eyes of her parents, that she 
preferred to give up to her brother the larger portion 
of the landed inheritance, and keep the vineyard and 
house of Vignolette. She lived there alone with my 
aged sister Anastasie during Jacques's absence, and 
cared tenderly for this good aunt, who died in her 
arms, leaving to her all her property, consisting of a 
hundred thousand francs invested in government funds. 
As soon as Miette came in possession of this legacy- 
she wrote to her brother, then in Paris : " I know that 
you are in debt, as you have directed our notary to 
sell your meadow and woodland of chestnut-trees. I 
do not want you to encroach upon your property. I 
have money; if j'ou wish for a hundred thousand 
francs, they are at your service." 
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Jacques's debts did not amount to half that sum. 
They were paid, and he returned, resolved never to 
run in debt again. 

He decided to live at Vignolette with Emilie, who 
was left entirely alone by the death of her aunt, and 
he put off his plan of building at Champgousse until 
Emilie's marriage took place. 

During the two years that he had lived with her 
his gay life had taken on a character strangely practi- 
cal. He carefully concealed his wild adventures from 
the good Emilie ; this was easily accomplished, as she 
lived in absolute retirement, and hardly ever left her 
home. He had hunting rendezvous in all directions, 
and he joined with his friends in pleasure-parties in 
every season of the year. 

Jacques had nearly reached his thirtieth year and 
had never spoken of marriage. He was so happy in 
his liberty, and used it so well ! He was growing very 
stout ; his complexion, once fair as a girPs, had taken 
a purplish lustre in striking contrast with his silver- 
blond hair. He had one of those faces that one sees 
afar off, with high color, large features, an aquiline 
nose, which was set off by two natural marks on the 
skin once charming, now looking a little like warts. 
The expression was always lively, amiable, but too 
sparkling to become tender. The mouth remained 
healthy, but the charm of the smile was effaced. It 
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was easy to see that wine and other excesses had cut 
down the flower of a youth still susceptible of abundant 
growth, and Henri defined very justly the impressive, 
agreeable, and slightly grotesque appearance of his 
cousin when he said, ^^ He is a buffoon, still young and 
good." 

Having recapitulated all this, to know how I should 
open fire with him, I arrived at the entrance of the 
farm. The workmen told me that M. Jacques was in a 
wood near by, and offered to call him. I intrusted 
Bibi to their care, and went quickly in search of my 
nephew. 

VI. 

I EXPECTED to see him engaged in hunting, and I 
found him extended on the turf, and sleeping under a 
tree. He slept so soundly that I was obliged to touch 
him lightly with the end of my cane to waken him. 

"Ah, uncle!" he cried, starting with a bound 
upon his great feet, "what a pleasant surprise, and 
I am so glad to see you I I was just thinking about 
you ! " 

" That is to say, you were dreaming about me ? " 
" Yes, perhaps ; I was asleep ? It is no matter ; 

you were in my thoughts. You seemed to be angry 

with me ; that is not true, is it ? " 
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" Why should I be angry ? " 

^' Because it is a very long time since I have been 
to see you ; I am so busy here." 

^' I see that plainly. Fatigue has overpowered you, 
and you are therefore forced to take a siesta^ no mat- 
ter where." 

^' Come here and see my plans, uncle ; you must 
give me advice." 

" Another time. I come now to ask you for in- 
formation. You know, I am told, a young person 
who is called Mademoiselle de Nives ? " 

Jacques started at this brusque attack. 

" Who told you so, uncle ? I am not acquainted 
with her." 

" But you know persons who are acquainted with 
her, since Miette is one of them* She must talk to you 
sometimes of her old friend at the convent ? " 

" Yes, no — stay I I cannot remember. You would 
like — what would you like to know ? " 

" I want to know if she is an idiot." 

This bràtal word fell like a second stone on 
Jacques's head, and his vermilion complexion grew 
sUghtly pale. 

" Idiot ! Mademoiselle de Nives an idiot ! Who 
pretends to think so ? " 

^' The head of a fetmily who came to consult me 
this morning, as one of his sons wishes to demand this 
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young person in marriage as soon as she comes out of 
the convent. Well, this father had heard that the 
young lady was not in the possession of her reason, 
that she was epileptic, insane, or imbecile." 

"Indeed," replied Jacques, who, scarcely recov- 
ered from his surprise, began to put himself on guard, 
" I do not know. How should I know ? " 

" Then, if you do not know anything, I must find 
Miette, who will be better informed, and will be will- 
ing to give me the information I desire." 

Here was a new trouble for Jacques. 

" Miette will go to your house, my uncle. There 
is no need of your going to see her." . 

" Why should I not ? It is not very far." 

" She is probably not at home to-day. She had 
some purchases to make at Hiom." 

" It is no matter ; if I do not find her, I will leave 
word that she may expect me to-morrow." 

" She will make you a call, uncle. I will let her 
know that you want to see her." 

" So you are very much afraid that I shall go to 
Vignolette ? " 

" It is for the sake of sparing you useless trouble, 
uncle." 

" You are very good. I rather think that you are 
afraid I shall find out a secret." 

« I ? How ? Why do you say that ? " 
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" You know very well that no longer ago than last 
evening Henri discovered that Miette concealed a se- 
cret very painful to him, and consequently to me." 

" For you — ^for him ? I cannot comprehend it." 

"What comedy are you playing? Did you not 
confess everything to Henri ? " 

" He told you ? I confessed nothing at all." 

"You confessed to him that Miette had a lover 
whom she preferred, and that my son had nothing to 
do but to retire from the field." 

" I confessed that ? Never I never I My sister has 
no other lover. Is it possible that you doubt Miette's 
uprightness and modesty ? A lover at her house when 
I was not there ! If any one but you had said that — " 

"Then the person concealed at Vignolette is a 
woman." 

" It cannot be a man ; I swear that the thing is 
impossible, and that it is not true." 

" You must, then, be sure of it. You go often to 
Miette's—" 

" I have not put my foot in the house for a month." 
" That is strange I Has she forbidden you to go 
there ? " 

" I have had no time." 

" How is that ? You find time to attend all the 
fairs in the vicinity." 

" For my business, not for my pleasure. I am not 
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going to waste my time any longer ; it is the solemn 
truth.." 

" You are thinking of getting married ? " 

" Perhaps so," 

« With an heiress ? " 

" With a person whom I have loved for a long 
time." 

" And who is not an idiot ? " 

" To love an idiot ! How horrible I " 

'^ You are not like the young man who seeks Made- 
moiselle de Nives for her fortune, and who does not 
care whether she knows her right hand from her left. 
You can conceive the uneasiness of the father who has 
consulted me on this point. He would think his son 
dishonored if this were certain." 

" It would be a mean, base deed, certainly. But 
who has circulated this report about Mademoiselle de 
Nives ? It must be her step-mother.'* 

" You are acquainted, then, with her step-mother ? 
Come, tell me what you know." 

" But I know nothing at all. I only know what 
every one says, what you have heard a thousand times. 
The Count de Niyes married an adventuress, who drove 
away and persecuted the child of his first wife. It is 
even said that this young girl died in a convent." 

" Ah ! you thought she was dead ? " 

" I have heard such a report." 
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"Very welL I can tell you that she is living, 
and, if my inferences do not mislead me, for she has 
escaped from the convent, she is now concealed at 
Vignolette." 

" Ah I she escaped ? " 

" Yes, young man, with a lover who has very large 
feet." 

Jacques Ormonde looked involuntarily at his feet, 
and then at mine, as if to make a comparison that had 
never entered his mind before. Perhaps until this 
moment he had never suspected that there could be 
any imperfection in his physique. 

I saw plainly that he was foiled, and that if I 
pushed him a little f iui;her he would tell me every- 
thing ; but my object was to search out his exact posi- 
tion in regard to the case, not to gain his confidence. 
I changed the conversation abruptly. 

" Tell me about your sister," I said. " Is it true 
that she is angry with Madame Chantabel f " 

" My aunt has hurt her feelings very much by giv- 
ing her to imderstand that she did not look favorably 
upon her marriage with Henri." 

^' I know there is a misunderstanding between them, 
as there is between Henri and you. I hope everything 
will be made up, and, as you are sure that Miette has 
formed no other plans — ^" 

" I will take my oath of it." 
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" Well, I am going to talk with her. Come with 
me as far as Vignolette." 

" I will go half-way, for I have masons here who 
disarrange all my plans the moment my back is 

turned." 

When we were at a little distance from Vignolette, 
Jacques begged me to let him return to his work. He 
seemed afraid to go any farther. I gave him his lib- 
erty, but, after watching his progress for a little while, 
I discovered that he was not returning to Champgousse. 
He made his way stealthily among the vines, as if to 
watch the result of my visit to his sister. 

I whipped up my horse, and made him redouble 
his pace. I did not wish Jacques to arrive before me 
by the narrow footpaths, and to forewarn his sister of 
my arrival. However, as I must drive around the farm 
in order to enter it by the carriage-road, I was not cer- 
tain that with his great limbs and the habits of a hunt- 
er who overcomes all obstacles, he had not been be- 
forehand with me, when, without announcing myself, 
I entered my niece's garden. 

She came to me, with a basket of peaches, that 
she had just gathered, in her hands, and putting them 
upon a bench, in order to give me a cordial welcome. 

" Sit down here," I said ; " I want to talk to you ; " 
and, in order to sit down, I took up a white-silk um- 
brella lined with rose-color, that was lying on the 
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bench. "Is this pretty plaything yours?" I asked. 
" I did not know you cared for fine things like this." 

" No, uncle," she replied, with the frank decision 
that was at the bottom of her soul and her character. 
" This plaything is not mine ; it belongs to some one 
who is staying with me." 

" And who has run into the house ? " ' 
"She will return if you will consent to see her, 
and hear what she has to say ; she wants to talk to 
you, for last evening I convinced her that this was her 
wisest course." 

** Have you seen your brother to-day ? " 
" Yes, uncle. I know Henri found out the exist- 
ence of some secret here. 1 do not know what he 
told you, nor what he tliinks of it ; but I am unwilling 
to have any secrets with you, and was obliged to tell 
the person who has trusted hers to me that I would 
not tell you any falsehoods. You have come to ques- 
tion me, dear uncle ; I am ready to answer all your 
questions." 

" Indeed, my child," I resumed, " I will only ask 
you those to which you can reply without betraying 
anything. I will not demand the name of the person 
— ^I believe I know it — ^neither will I ask to see her. I 
am interested solely in what concerns your brother and 
you personally, for it is of great importance that 
Jacques should not make you an accomplice in a piece 
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of folly the consequences of which will be disagreeable 
if not serious." 

"I assure you, uncle, that I do not understand what 
you are talking about. Jacques has nothing to do 
with my decision to receive this person and protect 
her as long as it is in my power." 

" You say Jacques has nothing to do with it — and 
you assure me, Emilie, you have never told me an un- 
truth ? " 

" Never 1 " replied Miette, with that all-powerful 
expression of truth that needs no proof to impress its 
claims. 

" I believe you, dear girl — ^I believe you 1" I cried. 
" Thus Mademoiselle de — we will not call her by name 
— came to you, a month since, alone and of her own 
free-will ; that is to say, no one brought her to you, 
persuading her to come here, and no one helped her 
to escape from the walls of her prison ? " 

Before replying. Miette hesitated a momont, as if 
what I said gave birth to a suspicion that had not be- 
fore occurred to her. 

" The truth that I can swear to," she replied, " is 
this : One evening last month I was here alone. 
Jacques had gone to the fair of Artonne. He had been 
away more than a week, when I heard some one ring- 
ing at the gate. I thought at first it was he, but, while 
getting up to go to the door, I guessed who it must 
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be ; for I had received a letter announcing a plan, a 
hope of escape, and asking for an asjlum and secrecj. 
I did not arouse my domestics, who were asleep, but I 
ran to the door, and found the person I expected. I 
welcomed her cordially, and led her to the room already 
prepared for her. Old Nicole was my only confidante, 
and I am as sure of her fidelity as of my own." 

" And this person was alone ? " 

" No, she was accompanied by Charliette, her nurse, 
who had planned for a long time and at last succeeded 
in effecting her escape." 

" What has become of this woman ? " 

" She did not remain here. She is in Riom, where 
she is living with her husband. I am not much pleased 
with her appearance, but she comes to see Marie occa- 
sionally, to tell her what her step-mother is doing, for 
she has taken it upon herself to watch her movements." 

" Tell me what Jacques did after you had received 
your friend." 

" Jacques returned in two days, but did not see my 
recluse. I met him on the road, and said to him : 
* You must not put your foot in our house, for this 
would cause a scandal. I have there a friend who can- 
not see any one. You must sleep at Champgousse. 
To-morrow I will bring you everything you need, and 
help you to get settled there. You are anxious to com- 
f mence building ; begin now ; do not come home for a 
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month, and keep the most absolute secrecy.' Jacques 
promised not to try to see my friend, and not to speak 
of her to any one. He has kept his word." 

" You are sure of it ? " 

" Yes, uncle, even though you should think I am 
mistaken," replied Miette, firmly ; " I know all the 
levity for which my brother is reproached, but he is 
blameless where I am concerned. He feels, indeed, 
that if he came here he would quickly be accused of 
paying court to my friend, and that I should play a 
villainous raU.'^^ 

" What villainous ralCy my dear ? This is the sole 
point that interests me. What should you think of 
your situation if Jacques made pretensions to this 
young woman ? " 

'^ Jacques cannot have the least pretension ; he is 
not acquainted with her." 

" But suppose — " 

" That he has deceived me ? It is impossible I it 
would be unpardonable I This young lady is rich, 
noble, and has a social position above Jacques. If, to 
make such an alliance possible, he had tried to become 
acquainted with her, to win her affection, to profit by 
her abode with me to compromise her character, I 
should pass for the accomplice of a base intriguer, or 
for a ridiculous dupe. Is not this your opinion, uncle ? " 

In my turn I hesitated to reply. The great Jacques 
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seemed to me both frivolous enough and positive 
enough to deceive his sister. 

" My darling," I said, embracing her, " no one will 
ever accuse you of being concerned in any intrigue 
whatever, and, if there were persons ill-advised enough 
for that, your uncle and cousin would box their ears." 

"But my aunt Chantabel!" replied Miette, with 
an expression of sorrowful pride. "My aunt is preju- 
diced against me, and perhaps she has already spread 
imfavorable reports in regard to me ? " 

" Your aunt has not heard anything. Forget what 
she said to you, for she will make amends for her 
thoughtlessness. I cannot deny that my dear wife is 
thoughtless ; but she is good, and has a high esteem 
for you." 

" She does not love me, uncle ; that was plain the 
last time I saw her, and she has prejudiced Henries 
mind against me." 

" But am I of no account ? I am here, and I love 
you enough for four. Tell me one thing : do you still 
love Henri ? " 

" Yes, I love the Henri of old times ; now, I cannot 
tell — ^I must make his acquaintance over again. He 
has changed in form, language, and manners. It will 
take time to gain a knowledge of his character, but he 
cannot come to my house for some weeks, neither can 
I go to yours ; you now understand the reason why." 

4 
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" Well I put off for a few weeks the examination 
you wish to make, and answer a final question. Do 
you know well the person to whom you are giving an 
asylum ? " 

"Yes, uncle." 

" You love her ? " 

" Very much." 

" And you esteem her Î " 

" I firmly believe that she has never done any- 
thing that merits serious disapprobation^*' 

" Has she a good mind Î " 

" Yes, both mind and intelligence." 

" Is she well instructed ? " 

" As well as one can be in a convent ; she reads a 
great deal now." 

" Has she sound common-sense ? " 

"Much more than the person who has brought 
her misfortunes upon her, and who still persecutes 
her." 

" Enough ! I do not want to know any more at 
present, neither do I desire to see your friend until I 
have something important to tell her." 

"Ah, uncle 1 " cried Miette, who was not deficient 
in penetration — " I guess ! You have been consulted; 
you are commissioned to — " 

*' I have been consulted, but I am entirely free to 
act as I intend. I would not enter upon a case, for 
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anything in the world, where your name would be 
used in the pleadings ; but there will be no case, you 
may be sure, and, if there were, I would refuse to 
plead against one who is your dependent and protegee. 
As it is now a question of compromise, I have the 
right to give good advice to both parties. Tell your 
friend that she has done a very imprudent thing in 
quitting her convent when she would so soon have the 
full right to leave it of her own free-will ; and let me 
tell you that, in encouraging her, you have been guilty 
of a foolish act of which I did not believe you capa- 
ble.» 

• " No, uncle, I have been deceived by appearances. 
Marie wrote : * I am of age, but see no prospect of 
regaining my liberty. My only resource is in flight, 
and you are the only person in the world who can 
give me an asylum. Are you willing to receive me?' 
I could not refuse. When she arrived, she told me 
that she should not be of age for several weeks. I 
was well acquainted with Marie, and knew she was a 
month younger than I, but did not know the day of 
her birth. After I found this out, I fully understood 
that she must be closely concealed, and took all pos- 
sible precautions. I had succeeded until now. Marie 
does not go out of the inclosure, and my farmers are 
reliable and devoted. They do not know her name, 
have not seen her, and, without being in my confidence. 
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are distrustful enough to make no reply to any ques- 
tions that might be asked them.'' 

" Ah, well ! my dear girl, redouble your precau- 
tions, for at the present time Mademoiselle Marie is 
still under her guardian's control. She has power to 
take her home, or force her to return to the convent — 
between two gendarmes, as they say ! " 

*' I know it, uncle, I know it ! therefore I sleep 
with one eye open. If such a thing should happen — 
poor Marie I I would follow her ; I should be seen 
conducted through the country by the gendarmes." 

"As Jacques would not endure this — nor I, any 
more than he, if I were there — we should be in fine 
business ! Friendship is a good thing, but I find 
that your friend has well used, not to say abused, 

yours." 

" She is so unhappy, uncle ! If you knew — ah Î 
how I wish she could talk to you, and tell you the 
story of her life ! " 

" I do not wish to see her, and I must not. It is 
impossible for me to be the confidant of her presence 
here. Remember this would spoil everything, and 
destroy my power of being useful to you. Now I am 
going away. I have not seen her, you have not told 
me her name, I know absolutely nothing. Embrace 
me, and say to your recluse that she must not leave 
her umbrellas in your garder." 
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" Take this basket of peaches, uncle ; my aunt 
likes them." 

" No ! Your peaches, though superb, are less vel- 
vety and fresh than you are ; and, as I shall not speak 
at home of having seen, you, I do not wish to carry 
anything away. Allow me only to say to Henri that 
you will consent to renew your acquaintance with him 
pext month ? '* 

*' You are going to tell him, then, that you have 
seen me ? " 

*' Yes, him alone, but he will not know anything 
of your secret." 

"Then, dear imcle, tell him — tell him — tell him 
nothing ; learn, before all else, what my aunt has 
against me. As long as she feels imkindly toward 
me, I cannot think of anything." 



VIT. 



I BESOLYED to confide nothing of what I had learned 
to Henri. I must, however, remove his suspicions of 
Miette, and console him. I knew it was useless to 
trust him, for he was wounded to the depths of his 
heart, and I feared to see him, both by his conduct 
and the position he assumed, render a marriage impos- 
sible, in which, I thought, the happiness of his life 
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was bound up. I returned about three oclock, and 
found no one at home. My wife and son had gone 
to the manor of Percemont, and I went there to join 
them. 

The plaything pleased Henri decidedly, and his 
mother was trying to persuade him, under the pre- 
tense of a study, to fit up a comfortable suite of 
apartments suitable for a bachelor. I did not agree 
with them. In my opinion, the manor should be left 
exactly as it was, the only change advisable being to 
clean and repair the room that the old Coras de Perce- 
mont had occupied. "Henri," said I, "whether he 
marries his cousin Emilie or not, will marry some one 
in two or three years. Who knows if he will go to 
live with his wife or remain with us? In the lat- 
ter case, I suppose his wife will wish to live in the 
tower ; great expense must then be incurred to pre- 
pare it for housekeeping and a family. All that you 
do at present will be of no use, and will perhaps have 
to be done over again ; do not be in a hurry to throw 
away money to no purpose.'' 

Henri yielded to my judgment. His mother blamed 
him for always giving up to me, and never carrying 
out any ideas that she suggested. " You just prom- 
ised me," she said, " that you would not think of mar- 
rying before you were thirty years old." 

After scolding him until she was tired, she left us 
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alone, and I hastened to say to Henri : " I have just 
been to see Miette. I was sure of it Î The person 
whose presence perplexed you so much at her house 
last evening was a woman." 

" You are sure, father ? Why, then, did she con- 
ceal her ? " 

"It is a nun from the convent of Riom, whom the 
physician has ordered to be sent into the country for 
a while. You know these nuns are cloistered, and 
must not see any one belonging to the outside world. 
Whenever a visitor arrives, Miette has promised to 
give her warning, so that she may take herself out of 
the way. She has also received instructions not to 
reveal to any one the presence of this nun under her 
roof, for the rule of the order requires her to live and 
die in a convent. The bishop, seeing the urgency of 
the case, granted a dispensation of two months, upon 
condition that the matter should be kept quiet. I in- 
trust the secret to you, and beg you to say nothing to 
your mother in regard to it. Miette, very much at- 
tached to this nun, who was like a mother to her at 
the convent, spends her whole time in taking care of 
her, waiting upon her, and keeping her concealed. As 
usual. Miette, with the heart of an angel, acts the part 
of a Sister of Charity.'* 

" What must she think of me for bringing such an 
accusation against her ? Did you tell her what I said ?" 
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"I was not so foolish. She would not pardon 
you very easily ; but tears are in your eyes I Tell me 
frankly if Emilie is not dearer to you than you are 
willing to own ? " 

" Father," said Henri, " I feel inclined to weep and 
to laugh also." 

" Laugh and weep as much as you like, but speak I ' 

"That is difficult. I cannot tell you how I feel 
when my own mind is not clear to myself. I know 
that Emilie is an angel — better still, she is a saint ; 
for, if she has the innocence and candor attributed to 
celestial beings, she has also the merit of a generous 
and courageous soul that surmounts all trials. It is a 
glory to be loved by her, a supreme felicity to have 
her for a wife. You see, I know what she is worth ; 
but am I good for anything ? Am I worthy of such a 
wife? What have I done to deserve her? On the 
contrary, I have, not without stain, passed through an 
experience of life of which she has not the least idea, 
and from which I was compelled to drive away her 
image to prevent it from making me ashamed of my 
pleasures. And now I return to her deteriorated and 
sorrowful. A man should marry at eighteen, father, 
in the fervor of faith in himself and in the pride of 
holy innocence. He would then feel himself the equal 
of his companion, and be sure of meriting her respect. 
. . . Yes, conjugal love is that austere and sacred thing 
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concerning which it may be said, if it is not all in all, 
it is nothing. Well I I did not understand this until 
lately, and, when my senses drew me elsewhere, I did 
not dream that my esteem and respect for Emilie would 
be lessened. I have since seen my mistake. My wor- 
ship has grown cold ; I am convinced that I never 
loved her as I ought, since I could forget her. I was 
fearful of her and of myself : I thought her too much 
my superior, morally speaking, to receive me with 
pleasure, and to give herself to me with enthusiasm ; 
I saw in marriage a chain of a frightful seriousness. 
My imagination pictured other types than that of this 
young girl, who is too perfect for me. I lost the taste 
for simplicity and love for the right path ; I put too 
many artificial flowers in my garden of love. I cannot 
speak to Emilie, I dare not look at her. I shall never 
know how to gain her love. Do you wish me to tell 
you everything — to confess something absolutely 
shameful? Yesterday, when I believed her unfaith- 
ful, at first my blood ran cold, and then suddenly I 
became furious. Jealousy tormented me, and I did 
not close my eyes for the whole night. If she had 
been near me, I should have insulted, perhaps beaten 
her ! I was madly in love with her even when believ- 
ing her unfaithful. I had the greatest trouble possi- 
ble to prevent myself from going to see her notwith- 
standing her prohibition and yours. Now you make 
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plain to me that I have been a madman and a fool, 
show me Emilie's image, with its immaculate aureole, 
and behold me cast down and sepentant, but uncertain 
and f earfuL I cannot tell whether I love her or not I '' 

" That will do, that will do," I replied ; " now I 
understand everything ! These things must happen. 
There is a period of life when fathers with the best in- 
tentions are forced to abandon their sons to fate, very 
happy if they are restored in no worse condition than 
you are. Accept the past which you cannot change, 
and do not aggravate its influence by too serious re- 
flections. You have made a voyage where you have 
been forced to feed on condiments, and now our fruits 
and milk-diet seem insipid to your taste. You are no 
longer a Virgilian shepherd. Have patience — these 
simple pleasures will return. Man is modified accord- 
ing to his sphere; you will appreciate more quickly 
than you imagine the conditions of true happiness. 
Forget for a little while the question of marriage. 
Emilie does not seem disposed to recall it to your 
mind. She says you are so changed that she does not 
feel acquainted with you any longer, and her mind, I 
plainly see, has no fixed plan in regard to you. You 
are both absolutely free to recommence the romance 
of your youth, or to suffer it to be effaced in the 
rosy clouds of the past." 

I am not easily alarmed, neither am I heedless of 
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consequences. I saw plainly that in this, as in every- 
thing else, happiness is transitory and security chimeri- 
cal. I expected that the day which restored my son to 
me would be one of the happiest of my life. I was so 
glad to see him once more, and had such happy dreams 
when expecting him ! In spite of the faults which he 
freely confessed, and took little pains to conceal in his 
letters, he had worked hard, and was at the commence- 
ment of a career promising a brilliant future. He was 
intelligent, handsome, good, rich, and as reasonable as 
could be expected from his age and situation» We 
had near at hand the best girl in the country, rich also, 
good, beautiful as an angel, and exceptionally intel- 
lectual. They loved each other, and had been be* 
trothed from childhood. I expected to see them meet 
joyfully, and talk of marriage immediately — and al- 
ready a strange coolness had sprung up between them» 
My wife, whom I believed amenable to reason, at least 
on this subject, was diligently working to set them at 
variance. Miette, through the kindness of her heart, 
was involved in a questionable adventure* Jacques 
was carrying on an amorous intrigue which would com- 
promise or bring trouble to his sister ; and, worst of 
all, Henri, troubled and tormented between love and 
caprice, did not sleep the first night passed under the 
paternal roof, and was evidently suffering from an in- 
definable mental condition beyond my power to cure» 
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My day of happiness was not unclouded, and, while 
pretending to smile at these trifling matters, I felt 
strongly the effects of the reaction. 



vm. 

Thb evening passed very cheerfully ; many rela- 
tives and friends dined with us. Henri was a general 
favorite, and every one congratulated me on the pos- 
session of such a son. He received several invita- 
tions, but only accepted those where I could go with 
him. He had been away so long, he said, that he was 
determined not to lose sight of me during the vaca- 
tion. 

We accepted for the next day an invitation to a 
hunting-party from one of our cousins who lived so 
far off that we were obliged to be absent from home 
two days. Jacques Ormonde promised to join the 
party, but he was not there. We scarcely thought 
of his absence, the hunting and the entertainment 
were so animated and enjoyable ; but I noticed the 
evident care in avoiding us. It was very difficult for 
Jacques to keep a secret, therefore I inferred that he 
had one, and dreaded my scrutiny. We staid a day 
longer than we intended, and did not return until 
Monday afternoon. 
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The first thing that attracted my attention, as I 
bade my wife good-day, was a pretty little girl six or 
seven years old, full of smiles and play, who clung to 
her skirts and said to me in a defiant tone : 

" Are you Bébelle's husband ? " 

" Who is Bebelle ? and whose is this pretty 
child ? " 

" It is Mademoiselle Léonie de Nives," replied my 
wife, taking her in her arms ; " she heard me called 
Madame Chantabel, and she finds it shorter and pret- 
tier to call me Bebelle. Oh 1 we are already great 
friends— is it not so, Ninie ? We get along famously 
together." 

" But how came you to be acquainted with her ? " 

I demanded. 

My wife explained the matter, while the child left 
us to play in the garden. Madame de Nives came the 
evening before to talk with me, and my wife had gained 
confidence enough to receive her to the best of her 
ability. The exquisite toilet and brilliant equipage of 
the countess had turned her head. Madame did her 
best to be agreeable and fascinating to the wife of the 
lawyer whom she wished to secure for her cause. She 
consented to let her horses stand in the stable for two 
hours. She walked in the garden, and even ascended 
the great tower of which Madame Chantabel was proud 
to do the honors. She admired the locality, the gar- 
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den, the house, the birds, and promised a pair of real 
Dutch canaries for the aviary. She deigned to accept 
a collation of fruit and cake that was served for her ; 
declared that no grapes or pears at Nives bore any 
comparison with ours ; even asked the recipe for the 
cake. She went away, saying she should return the 
next day. 

She did return, as she said, with her daughter, ex- 
pecting to find me at home, as I had promised to be ; 
but I was never in season. This poor countess had 
waited for me more than an hour ; then, having busi- 
ness at Riom, she had conferred upon my house the 
distinguished honor of leaving her little girl there, in 
my wife's arms, and she was now expected QYerj min- 
ute. "I hope, M. Chantabel," said my wife, as she 
finished the story, "that you will have your clothes 
brushed, for they are covered with dust, and change 
your cravat, for it is very much soiled." I remarked 
that she was richly dressed to receive her new friend. 

A little while after, Madame de Nives arrived, and 
my wife hastened to meet her, leading the little one 
by the hand. The countess announced to me that 
she was on her way to Paris ; some one had written 
her that her step-daughter had been seen entering an 
hotel in the Faubourg St. -Germain, leaning on the arm 
of a young man very tall and very blond. " The per- 
son who gives me this information," she added, " thinks 
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that Marie is still there ; at any rate I shall know where 
she went after leaving this hotel, which is not other- 
wise designated. People are so afraid of being com- 
promised, or finding themselves implicated in some 
scandal ! I must go myself to find out the truth. I 
shall act energetically, take Marie by surprise, oblige 
her to make a statement of her misconduct, and bring 
her back to replace her triumphantly in the convent." 

" You speak boldly I Then can you hope for a rec- 
onciliation, for concessions on her part ? I have told 
you, and I repeat it, that misconduct does not involve 
deprivation of civU rights.» /i^ '" ^ 

" When I possess her secret, I will bring her to J^Jk 
M. Chantabel, and you shall lay down the coqdfiions^ 
of my silence." \.^ » x 

If I had been sure that, before taking refuge 
Emilie, Mademoiselle de Nives, after escaping from the 
convent, had not been seen in Paris with Jacques, 
either for her own pleasure or for advice in regard to 
her position, I should have hastened the departure of 
the countess. The time she would lose in her useless 
search for Mademoiselle Marie would be just so much 
gained for the inhabitants of Yignolette ; but, if this 
journey took place without Emilie's knowledge, Ma- 
dame de Nives could trace out the fugitive, and, with 
the aid of the police, discover the truth. T advised 
once more patience and prudence. Madame de Nives 
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was, however, determined to have her own way, and 
took leave of me, saying that to surprise Marie in open 
criminality was her surest means of safety. Whatever 
she might say, I saw plainly that she had taken other 
advice than mine, and had easily found persons dis- 
posed to gratify her passion and enter into her views. 
Her cause became more and more disagreeable to 
me, and I felt strongly impelled to have nothing to do 
with it. 

I accompanied her only as far as the garden. Anoth- 
er client was waiting for me, and I was occupied with 
him until dinner-time. What was my surprise when, 
upon entering the dining-room, I saw the young Léonie 
de Nives seated in a high chair, that had done service 
in Henri's childhood, and my wife in the act of tying 
a napkin around her neck ! 

Madame de Nives had confided to Madame Chan- 
tabel, on the previous evening, all that she had intrusted 
to me as a profound secret. Women have a marvelous 
facility in becoming intimate, when hatred on one side 
and curiosity on the other find the savory aliment of 
a scandal to confide and to listen to. Madame Chan- 
tabel was, then, thoroughly versed in all the details 
of the case, and my astonishment amused her very 
much. As she could not enter into any explanation be- 
fore the child, she simply said to Henri and me that 
" her mamma would return in the evening." 
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" I asked her to stay and dine with us," said my 
wife, " but, as she intends to start for Paris this even- 
ing or to-morrow morning, she has too much to do at 
Riom, and begged me to keep her little one until she 
came for her.*' 

Madame de Nives did not return in the evening. 
My wife did not appear to be much astonished, and 
had a little bed arranged near her own for her young 
guest. After undressing Mademoiselle Ninie, and sit- 
ting by her imtil she went to sleep, she came back to 
explain the mystery. 

Madame de Nives had been obliged to take the 
five-o'clock train for Riom ; she was now on her way 
to Paris. I ought to know that not a moment should 
be lost in such an important affair as that which now 
engrossed her attention. Madame de Nives had dread- 
ed the tears of her little daughter, whom she could not 
take with her, and had accepted her offer to keep her 
until evening. Her nurse would have come with the 
carriage to take her to Nives, but she had shown much 
anxiety on account of this nurse, having discovered on 
that very day that she was carrying on an intrigue at 
Riom. "The servants of this poor lady," my wife 
said, " were not as faithful as they should be. Domes- 
tic arrangements had not been prosperous in her châ- 
teau since her husband's death. The old servants took 
the side of the elder daughter. She was obliged to 
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turn them out of the house, but they left behind their 
evil influence and their wicked insinuations ; it was 
useless to take these servants to Paris : at the least 
discontent they became insolent, and talked to Ni nie 
about her sister Marie, driven away and shut up in a 
convent on her account. All this irritated the child, 
and during the last absence of the countess many things 
were said to the little girl that made her unhappy and 
disobedient when her mother returned. It appears, 
.-< also, that Madame de Nives's neighbors are not on 

^è^ good terms with her. She has neither relatives nor 
friends ; she fa truly an object of pity. While listen- 
ing to her grievances, which aroused my sympathy, the 
idea came into my head of proposing to take care of 
the little one. * If the nurse has behaved improperly, 
you cannot trust the child to her any longer. Give 
her to me ; you know who I am, and with what indul- 
gence I brought up my son and the other two dear 
ones I lost. You say that you will be absent but a 
week at the most. What is it for us to take care of 
a child for a week? It will be a pleasure to me. 
Trust me to dismiss your bad nurse when she comes 
back, and to find another for whom I will be respon- 
sible as for myself.' She was inclined to accept my 
offer, but dared not on your account ; she said : 

" * My child is noisy, and vrill annoy M. Chantabel.' 
" ' Nonsense ! ' I replied ; * you do not know him I 
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He is a patriarch I He is good as bread, and adores 
children.' At last I urged her so much that she left 
me her darling, who is a love of a child. The poor 
woman was so touched that she wept and embraced 
me when she bade me good-by." 

" Is it possible, wife, you have been embraced by a 
countess ! That is the reason why I find on your face 
a more noble expression than usual" 

'^ You are making fun of me ! It is insufferable ! 
It is of no use to try any longer to talk reasonably 
with you, M. Chantabel ; you are — " 

" Insufferable, you said." 

" No ; you are the best of men, you cannot blame 
me for having received a poor child who needs to be 
taken care of and watched over during her mother's 

absence." 

"God keep me from it ! — so much the more as you 
pay me compliments that I will not give back with re- 
proaches. The child does not make me angry : a child 
never annoys me. Keep her as long as you please ; 
but let me tell you that your countess is a regular 
knave." 

" How disrespectful you speak of the Countess de 
Nives ! What manners you have sometimes, M. Chan- 
tabel I " 

" Yes, I have the bad manners and the bad taste to 
think that a reasonable mother does not trust her child. 
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even for a week, to a person whom she has known only 
since last evening, and that, if she has among all her 
former connections neither a devoted relative, nor a 
sincere friend, nor a faithful servant, it must be her 
own fault." 

" You are right. I would not have trusted Henri 
to strangers in this way ; but I am not unknown to 
Madame de Nives. She has heard me spoken of often 
enough to know that I have always been a good mother 
and an irreproachable wife." 

" I shall not say anything to the contrary ; but this 
sudden confidence astonishes me none the less." 

"There are exceptional circumstances; and you 
ought to know that the future of the child depends 
'upon the result of her mother's visit to Paris." 

" She told you, then—" 

" Everything." 

" She did wrong." 

" I promised to keep the secret." 

" God grant that you may keep your word I for I 
warn you that, if your new friend brings reproach upon 
the reputation of her step-daughter, she is ruined." 

" Oh, no 1 This step-daughter is a wretched being 
who — " 

" You do not know her I Keep the epithets that 
will be appropriate for the time when we find out 
whether she is a victim or a fiend," 
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IX. 



The next day, Mademoiselle Ninie's nurse not hav- 
ing appeared, my wife found an excellent servant-girl 
to take her place, whose parents lived near, and with 
whom we were well acquainted. The little girl seemed 
to be very happy with us. 

I was curious to know her feelings in regard to her 
half-sister. One morning I saw her alone in the gar- 
den ; my wife, busy with her work, was sitting at one 
of the lower windows, and watching the little girl at 
her play. I went into the garden, took the child by 
the hand, and led her to see some rabbits in a little 
inclosure where they were kept. When she had ad- 
mired them for some time, I took her on my knee, and 
began to talk to her. 

" You must have, at Nives," I said, " much more 
beautiful rabbits than these ? " 

" No, there are no rabbits at all. There are only 
hens, dogs, and cats ; but mamma is not willing to let 
me play with them for fear that I shall soil or tear my 
clothes, and this makes me angry, for I am very fond 
of animals. Mamma scolds at me for loving them, be- 
cause she is stingy." 

" Stingy I What does that word mean ? " 
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" Ah, bless me ! I don't know. The servants call 
her so, because she is always scolding them." 

"That is a bad word. You must never repeat 
words that you do not know the meaning of. I am 
sure your mamma loves you very much, and that she 
is very good to you." 

" She is not good at all. She whips me and strikes 
me, and I never have a good time, excepting when she 
has gone away." 

" Have you any brothers and sisters ? " 
"I have a grown-up sister who is very good. I 
should like to live with her always." 

" Always 1 Do you not see her often ? " 
" No ; she is in prison in a convent. I saw her — ^I 
mean I saw her portrait. I think I never saw her." 
" Then how do you know that she is good ? " 
"My nurse and the old gardener's wife told me 
that she was put in prison on that account." 

" What I put in prison because she is good ? " 
" So it seems. Therefore, when mamma tells me 
to be good, I answer : * No ; you would make me go to 
prison in the same way I ' I am very glad she brought 
me to your house. I hope you will let me stay here 
always." 

Then, without waiting for my reply. Mademoiselle 
Ninie, whom I had hard work to hold, ran after the 
rabbits faster than ever. I saw a child already the 
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victim of misfortune, and a wanderer from the right 
path. I no longer doubted that her mother was both 
ayaricious and wicked. It was even possible that she 
saw in her daughter only a pretext for contesting 
Marie's inheritance with greater avidity. She had not 
even the resource of hypocrisy, the power of making 
dupes ; for she was thoroughly detested ; and her 
servants had disturbed, if not irretrievably injured, 
the moral sense of poor Ninie. 

I looked with painful emotion upon this bewitch- 
ing child, clothed in all the physical beauty of her 
happy age, and thought that there was already a 
gnawing worm in the heart of this rose. I watched 
her closely to discover the ruling impulses of her 
character : they were good and tender. She ran after 
the rabbits in order to caress them, and, when she had 
succeeded in catching one, she covered it with kisses, 
and tried to swaddle it in her handkerchief, to make a 
baby of it. As the animal was unmanageable, and 
threatened to scratch her pretty face, I took him away 
gently, without opposition on her part, and gave her a 
tame dove, which made her wild with delight. At first 
she squeezed it very closely, but when I made her un- 
derstand that she must let it go free in order to have 
the pleasure of seeing it come back and follow her of 
its own accord, she listened to me willingly, and han- 
dled it gently *. but there was an ardor in her caresses 
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that revealed a soul full of unrequited love and re- 
pressed sensibility. 

The next day, St.-Hyacinth's-day, was my birth- 
day, and also the festival-day of our village. Two or 
three dozen cousins and nephews arrived with their 
wives and children to pass the holiday with us. They 
went to participate in the rural fête^ while my wife, 
up with the dawn, prepared a Homeric feast. I was 
absorbed as usual with a crowd of clients — ^prosperous 
peasants or humble citizens — who took advantage of 
\}\Q fête to consult me, and deprived me of the pleas- 
ure of being present at the festival 

I endured the long and confused explanations of 
these worthy persons until the first bell rang for din- 
ner. Then I resolutely put them out-of-doors, not 
without a struggle on the stairway against their refer- 
ences and repetitions. When I passed into the draw- 
ing-room, after shutting the door in their faces, I met 
with an agreeable surprise. Emilie Ormonde was 
waiting for me, with a large bouquet of magniGcent 
roses in her hand. The dear child threw herself into 
my arms, wishing me a pleasant birthday, with happi- 
ness, good-fortune, and health. 

" This," I said, pressing her to my heart," is a great 
enjoyment which I did not expect. Have you been 
here long, my dear niece ? " 

" I have just arrived, uncle, and I am going away 
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immediatelj. You must excuse me from dining with 
you as on other years ; but you know why I cannot. 
Marie is imprudent ; she is tired of being shut up. 
The poor child has been a prisoner so long I Would 
you believe that this morning she took it into her 
head to disguise herself as a peasant to come to the 
J^ f She said no one knew her face, and she want- 
ed to accompany me as a servant. The only way I 
could dissuade her from her purpose was by promising 
to be gone but an hour. I could not let the day pass 
without bringing you the Vignolette roses, nor with- 
out telling you to-day, as always, that you and Jacques 
are the two persons whom I love the best in the world." 

" And your aunt ? " 

" I have not seen her. I will pay my respects to 
her as I go out." 

" How will you explain the reason why you do not 
stay?" 

" She will not care to have me stay, uncle." 

" And if I let you go, shall you imagine that I dp 
not love you any longer ? " 

** Oh ! it is different with you ! And then you 
know I have a child to take care of." 

** An unreasonable child, I am sure of it 1 Do you 
know that her step-mother was here two days ago ? " 

" Yes ; I knew also that she left her little daugh- 
ter with you." 

5 
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« Who told you so ? " 

" Old Nicole's daughter, who came yesterday to 
bring back some baskets you had lent us. She saw 
the child, and they told her that the mother had gone 
to Paris. Is it true Î " 

'^ It is true, and Mademoiselle Marie runs a great 
risk of being discovered, if, after escaping from the 
convent, she were seen in Paris before coming to your 
house." 

" She was there, uncle ; I know it now. She was 
obliged to purchase under-clothing and dresses, and 
especially to seek counsel in her affairs, concerning 
which she had always been kept in entire ignorance." 

" She was in Paris — alone ? " 

" No, with her nurse, the one . who helped her to 
escape. This woman is devoted to her, and yet I am 
afraid of her ; she does not understand the necessity 
of being prudent ; she suspects nothing, and, when 
she comes to see Marie, I do not dare to leaVe her 
alone in the house with her." 

" But where is Jacques all this time ? " 

" He must be at the dance, and doubtless he will 
come and dine with you." 

" That is right 1 Go, then, if you must. I hope 
that you will make ample amends to me when you are 
no more the guardian slave of your beautiful friend* 
Have you seen Henri ? " 
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" No; I have seen and wisH to see no one but you. 
Adieu until we meet again, dear uncle I " 

The second bell rang for dinner as my niece went 
away through the farm-yard, where she had left her 
cariole in charge of a domestic. Henri, who came 
through the garden, did not see her. The crowd of 
nephews, cousins, second-cousins, and grand-nephews, 
arrived also, and at last Jacques Ormonde, red as a 
peony from having danced imtil the last minute. The 
dinner was not very tedious for a family repast in the 
country ; it was well known that I did not like to sit 
long at table. It was served promptly, and did not 
allow the guests to go to sleep while they were eat- 
ing. As soon as it was finished, feeling the need of 
breathing the out-door air, after the confinement my 
clients had imposed upon me in the morning, I pro- 
posed to go and take coffee at Father Rosières, who 
kept a rustic establishment in the village. We could 
see the dances and diversions from his garden. My 
proposition was enthusiastically welcomed by my 
young nieces and cousins. We set off laughing, 
shouting, frisking about, and singing. The village 
was only half a nule from the house, taking the paths 
through my meadow-lands. 

Our boisterous arrival made all the young people 
come out of the wine-shops. They were getting ready 
to light the signal-light, for it was dark. They called 
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the fiddlers scattered around in the ale-houses. The 
young folks who came with me cared little for taking 
coffee ; they wished to dance. The personnel of the 
fête brightened up very much. The dance, abandoned 
for a time, was reorganized, as is usually the case when 
hunger is appeased and the evening begins. 

During this quarter of an hour of impatient expec- 
tation and joyful disorder, I chanced to be alone for a 
few minutes on Father Rosier's terrace. This terrace 
was a little garden on the declivity of a hill planted 
with hazel-nut trees, and carried from the lowest point 
of the rock about six feet perpendicular above the lev- 
el of the place appropriated for dancing. It was much 
the prettiest place for getting a view of the whole ef- 
fect of th^fête. Three blue lanterns concealed in the 
foliage produced the appearance of moonlight, and 
made it easy for different persons to recognize each 
other. The illumination had, however, not com- 
menced, and I was waiting in the darkness until my 
turn came to be served, when I perceived some one 
approaching with a stealthy step, who touched me 
lightly on the shoulder. 

" Don't say a word, uncle ; it is I, Emilie." 

" What are you doing here, dear child ? I thought 
you had gone home," 

'^ I have been home — and come back, uncle. Are 
we alone here ? " 
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" Yes, just this moment ; but speak low." 
" Yes, certainly ! I must tell you that I did not 
find Marie at Vignolette. Nicole told me that Char- 
lîette came in my absence, and that they went out to- 
gether." 

" Well I you think they are here ? " 
" Yes, I think so ; and I am looking for them," 
" In this way, entirely alone among these peasants 
filled with wine, many of whom are not acquainted 
with you, for they come here from all parts of the 
country ? " 

** I am not afraid of anything, uncle. There are 
enough who are acquainted with me to protect me in 
case of need. Besides, Jacques will be here, and I 
thought you would take care of me." 

** Then do not leave me, and let your madcap friend 
follow her own adventures. It is not right that, to 
save a person who does not wish to be saved, you 
should expose yourself to insult. Remain with me. 
I will not allow you to take care of Mademoiselle 
Marie. Jacques is there to take care of her in your 
place and in his own way." 

'^Jacques does not know her, uncle. I assure 
you — ^" 

I interrupted Miette by making a sign for her to 
observe a couple moving stealthily along the rock 
below us in the thick shade that the hazel-nut trees 
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threw upon the lower ground-plot, I recognized 
Jacques's voice. We remained motionless, listening, 
and heard the following dialogue : 

"No; I will not go back yet. I want to dance 
the bourrée with you. It is dark; and, besides, no 
one knows me," 

" They will soon light up, and every one will notice 
3''ou." 

« Why ? " 

"You ask the reason? Do you believe there is 
another peasant-girl here as fair, as slender, and as 
pretty as you are ? " 

" You are flattering me. I will tell Miette." 

" You need not boast of my acquaintance 1 " 

" I know it is not worth speaking of." 

" Cruel creature I Come, call Charliette, and go 
home with her." 

" It is you who are cruel I How can you refuse 
me this little enjoyment ? " 

" My uncle is here, and you know that he is the 
advocate of your step-mother." 

" That makes no difference to me ; he will be mine 
if I wish. When he knows me, he will be on my side. 
You said so yourself. Come, Jacques, here are the 
bagpipes coming. I must dance." 

" It is absolute madness ! " 

"Oh, to dance the bourrée as in my childhood I 
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To have been ten years in a dungeon, to escape from 
the icy coldness of death, to feel myself alive, and to 
dance the bourrée I Jacques, joay good Jacques, I have 
set my heart upon it I " 

The noisy music of the bagpipes interrupted the 
conversation or prevented us from hearing it. The 
beacon was at last lighted, and Father Hosier's garden 
was also illuminated. I saw all my guests ; those who 
were not dancing were taking the co£fee I had ordered, 
while the young men, scattered over the square, were 
inviting their partners for the dance. 

I moved a few steps out of the way with Emilie, in 
such a manner as to prolong my tUC'à-tête with her, 
without ceasing to observe what was taking place 
upon the green. When the beacon-light blazed up, 
we saw very distinctly the great Jacques bounding in 
the dance and lifting in his arms a slender and pretty 
peasant-girl, very gracefully attired. 

^^ It is indeed she ! " said Emilie, in consternation ; 
^' it is Marie, disguised I " 

" You begin to think that she is a little acquainted 
with your brother ? " 

" I was mistaken, imcle— ah ! very much mistaken ! 
He has done wrong." 

" And now what are you going to do ? " 

" Wait until her fancy is gratified, approach her, 
speak to her gently as to a domestic in my service, 
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and take her home before she has attracted too much 
attention." 

« Wait until I look at her.** 
" Do you think she is pretty, uncle ? " 
" Yes, indeed ; very pretty, and she dances admi- 
rably." 

" Look at her critically, uncle ; you will see that 
she is a child, utterly unconscious of what she is doing. 
I am certain that she has not the least idea of making 
trouble for me or any one else. It is possible that she 
has become acquainted with Jacques without my knowl- 
edge ; that he has helped her to escape, accompanied 
her to Paris, as you think, brought her even to my 
door, and seen her secretly since ; that they love each 
other, are betrothed, and have deceived me to avoid 
the obstacle of my conscientious scruples," 
" It is certain now." 

« Very \^ell, uncle, it matters little ; Marie is still 
pure, and more ignorant than I am ; for I know from 
what danger a girl twenty-two years old must be kept, 
while she — ^is always like a child of twelve I She learned 
nothing in the convent of those things she needs most 
to know at the present time. I find her exactly where 
I left her at the convent of Riom, loving movement, 
noise, freedom, and dancing, but not suspecting that 
she can become blameworthy, and incapable of permit- 
ting any impropriety in Jacques." 
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*' However, my dear Miette, when Mademoiselle de 
Nives was at the convent of Biom, and only fourteen 
or fifteen years old, she had a lover who wrote her let- 
ters badly spelled, and this lover was Jacques.'' 

** No, uncle, this lover — must I tell you ? — ^he was 
entirely innocent, '' 

" Tell me everything." 

*' Well, this lover was your son — it was Henri." 

" Are you in earnest ? " 

** Yes, I saw the letters, and recognized the writ- 
ting. Henri was then in college, the grounds of which 
were only separated by a wall from the convent ; the 
students threw balls over the walls, and concealed let- 
ters in them, declarations of love, of course, in prose 
or verse, with full signatures, and addressed at random 
to Louise, Charlotte, Marie. Henri was delighted with 
this sport, and excelled in writing in the style of a 
shoemaker, with a corresponding orthography. He 
signed his name Jaquet^ and addressed his burlesque 
love-letters to Marie, who made fun of them. He knew 
her given name, for he often heard it called out in 
our garden ; but did not take the trouble to find out 
whether she was pretty or not, for neither at this time 
nor since has he ever seen her face. She told me the 
whole story." 

** You are sure that he never saw her ? I have my 
doubts — ^look, Miette, look I " 
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The bourrée was finished ; they were going to com- 
mence it again, and, at the moment when Jacques was 
about to lead out his partner, Henri, addressing her, 
invited her for the next dance. She accepted, regard- 
less of Jacques's visible disapprobation. She took my 
son's arm, and danced with him, manifesting as much 
enjoyment as when dancing with my nephew. 

" Indeed I what does this prove ? " said the good 
Emilie, without any appearance of vexation. " Henri 
has noticed this pretty girl, and said to himself that, 
since Jacques has danced with her, he could also invite 
her. Permit me, uncle, to go near her, for she begins 
to make a sensation, and every one will be asking her 
to dance, I must take her away. Charliette is here — 
I see her ; but she spoils her, and will allow her to re- 
main long enough to attract too much attention." 

"Go, then; but all this annoys me excessively. 
This girl is possessed of the devil I She will cause 
you a thousand cares, will certainly injure your repu- 
tation. Meantime, she dances with Henri, while, ex- 
cepting for her presence under your roof, he would 
have renewed the tender and serious pledge of your 
mutual affection, and to-day he would have opened the 
ball with his fiancée, instead of dancing with a fair un- 
known, whose beautiful eyes may perhaps arouse his 
passionate admiration, but will not be able to gain a 
permanent hold upon his heart." 
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** Who knows ? " said Miette, with a profound ex- 
pression of sorrowful resignation. 

" Who knows ?" I exclaimed. " I know that I will 
not suffer the least coquetry between your fiance and 
your brother's betrothed I " 

" Uncle, do not injure her I " quickly replied the 
generous girl. " Whatever happens, I have promised 
to devote myself to her service, both as a sister and a 
mother. I will keep my word." 

An unexpected incident interrupted us. Jacques 
Ormonde, seeing Mademoiselle de Nives wild with ex- 
citement, and regardless of consequences, contrived a 
plan for interrupting the ball. He climbed up to the 
beacon-light, as if he were going to light his cigar, and 
put it out, apparently without intention, plunging the 
assembly into darkness. As he descended, he pre- 
tended to laugh loudly at the accident, and was lost in 
the slight tumult it produced. There were a few mo- 
ments of astonishment and disorder. Some continued 
to dance, feigning to mistake their partners ; others 
were honestly looking for theirs. Some modest girls, 
frightened, sought the protection of their parents; 
others, more bold, laughed and shouted ad loud as they 
could. I descended from the terrace with Miette ; at 
the moment when the light was rekindled, we saw 
Jacques, wançlering, disappointed, looking around 
among the different groups ; Henri and Mademoiselle 
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de Nives had disappeared, either with or without Char- 
liette. 

I saw then that Miette still loved Henri, for great 
tears glistened for a minute on her cheeks. She tried 
to conceal them, and, turning toward me, " We must,'' 

4 

she said, " prevent Jacques from making any further 
search. He cannot conceal his feelings, and his anxi- 
ety will be noticed." 

" Never fear," I replied, " Jacques knows very well 
how to keep his own counsel ; you cannot doubt it any 
longer. He will take good care, if he is jealous, not 
to pick a quarrel with Henri, for this would betray and 
acknowledge everything. If Mademoiselle de Nives 
has chosen Henri for her attendant, and he takes her 
back to Vignolette, you must not let them see that you 
are uneasy or jealous." 

" Certainly not, uncle, I am neither ; but — " 

"But here is Jacques, who sees you, and is coming 
toward us. It is not the time for explanations ; appear 
to be ignorant of everything. Presently I will make 
him confess." 

" I did not expect the pleasure of seeing you," said 
Jacques to Emilie ; "you told me you were not coming 
to the fête.'^ • 

"I have just come," replied Miette. "I had some- 
thing to say to my uncle. I knew that he would be 
here this evening." 
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"And you bave seen— only him?" said Jacques, 
almost distracted. 

" Only him ? Indeed, I have seen a great many 
people." 

** I thought you were looking for some one ? " 

'* I was looking for no one but my uncle, and you 
see plainly that I have found him. What is the matter 
with you, and why do you look so troubled ? " 

Jacques saw that he had betrayed himself, and 
hastened to reply with a forced air of gayety : 

** I am not troubled about anything I I am looking 
for Henri, that he may be my vi9-^vÎ8 in the dance — 
with you, if you wish." 

" Thanks, I am going away. My cariole is waiting 
for me yonder under the pines. I beg you to tell my 
old Pierre to put the bridle on the mare. I will follow 

you." 

" Why do you go immediately ?" I asked my niece, 
as soon as Jacques had started oflF. "Henri is here, 
without doubt, and, if you desire, will dance with you." 

" Uncle, Henri has gone with Marie ; they are on 
their way to Vignolette." 

" It is possible— every thing is possible ; but, upon 
reflection, it is very improbable ; you said they did not 
know each other ? Do you now think y omt protégée so 
foolish and imprudent as to have made Henri her cou- 
dant?" 
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" I know nothing about the matter, my dear uncle ; 
I do not understand her any longer I " 

^' She is coquettish and frivolous, that is plain ; 
however — " 

" They were talking with much earnestness during- 
the bourrée^ and yesterday Marie wrote a letter which 
she intrusted to the letter-carrier with great secrecy.'* 

" You suppose — what ? " 

^' She has a great desire to see you and ask your 
advice. I was obliged to tell her of your refusal. She 
then questioned me more than she had ever done before 
about Henri, his character, and the influence he pos- 
sessed over you. I should not be surprised if she had 
commissioned him to ask you for an interview.'' 

"If she wrote to him yesterday, he would have 
spoken to me to-day. I believe you are mistaken ; 
whatever it is, we shall see very soon. If she has 
taken him for an intermediate agent, he will tell me 
this evening. Now, what are you going to do ? " 

" Return home quietly, at a slow pace. As Marie 
is probably going home on foot, I want to give her 
time to return to Vignolette, take off her disguise, and 
go to bed without telling me anything, if she pleases. 
You imderstand, uncle ? If she confesses her incon- 
siderate act, I shall have a right to scold at her and 
ask her questions. If she wants to conceal it from me, 
I cannot reproach her without making her angry and 
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humiliating her very much. Remember she is under 
my roof, and has no other asylum ; if I offend her, she 
"will leave me, and where then would she go ? To Char- 
liette's, whom I believe capable of any crime ? No, she 
must not quit me, for she would compromise herself, 
and give her step-mother the means of destroying her 
reputation ! *' 

" In this, as in everything, you are as wise as you 
are generous, my dear Emilie. Say nothing to her, if 
she is silly enough to wish to deceive you ; but I will 
speak to Jacques I Never mind I he will not dream 
that you heard his conversation with the damsel." 

We arrived just at this time imder the pines where, 
for want of room in the inn, a number of horses were 
tied to the trees. Jacques had not troubled himself 
much in delivering his sister's message to the old ser- 
vant. He was searching in all directions, looking al- 
ways for Mademoiselle de Nives, and finding it very 
difficult to obtain information in any other way than 
by his eyes, which were of little use to him in the thick 
shade of the pine-grove. Obliged to come at my 
call, he helped me in seeing Emilie safely started for 
home. 

Then, taking his arm, I led him to an unfrequented 
path, and said : 

" Let us see, young man, what you intend to do, 
and what will be the end of this fine intrigue." 
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In three words I convinced him that I knew every- 
thing, and that it was perfectly useless to deny it. 

He drew a long breath, and replied : 

" O uncle I you confound me ; but you release me 
from torture, and, excepting for the penalty of being 
severely scolded, I am delighted at the opportimity of 
telling you the truth." 



X. 



" I WAS in love with Mademoiselle de Nives," said 
Jacques, " when she was in the convent at Biom. I 
* had been out of college for a long time, though Henri 
was still there, and was intending to go to Paris to 
commence my law-studies. I was passing my vacation 
at our town-house, and, from one of the dormer-win- 
dows of the granary, frequently saw Mademoiselle de 
Nives standing at the window of her cell looking out 
upon the convent-garden. It is true, she was but four- 
teen years old ; but she was already beautiful as an 
angel ; and, at the age I had then reached, admiration 
for beauty may rightly be called love. But I was too 
little accustomed to persons of her condition to think 
of making a declaration of my passion, and if by chance 
she turned her head toward me I quickly hid where she 
could not see me. 
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" One Sunday Henri, who came to pay me a visit, 
not finding me in the house, took it into his head to 
look for me in the granary, where he discovered me ab- 
sorbed in reverie, and made fun of me. I hurried him 
from the room in great haste, lest he should see the 
beautiful charmer who occupied my thoughts. As, 
however, he persisted in teasing me vdth epigrams, I 
confessed that I was in love with a certain Marie in 
the convent. The malicious gamin^ for the sake of 
fun, wrote ridiculous letters to her under the signature 
of ^ Jacques,' and she imprudently made fun of them 
with her companions. They laughed too loud, and 
the nuns, who kept watch, seized the balls in which 
were concealed the love-letters thrown over the col- 
lege-wall. Madame de Nives was informed of the 
grave offense. She used it as a pretext for transfer- 
ring Marie to the convent of Clermont, where she 
passed a most unhappy youth. 

" She will tell you herself what she suffered, un- 
cle ; for she has set her heart upon seeing you and 
asking your advice and protection. You must, indeed, 
listen to her. During this time I forgot her, willing 
or not ; for I was in Paris, and my childish dreams 
gave place to more serious realities. However, I 
learned how much the poor girl was to be pitied for 
my fault and Henri's. He knew nothing about it, as 
Miette talked only to me, and sometimes she showed 
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me her friend's letters, which gave me great pain ; 
but what could I do to repair the wrong ? I was not 
an eligible party for her, and could not demand her 
hand in marriage ; besides, the countess did not wish 
her to be married. She was determined to force her 
to become a nun, pretending that her step-daughter 
wished to devote herself to a religious life and rejected 
the idea of marriage. 

'' Chance alone could bring about the events that 
followed. I f oimd myself thoughtlessly involved in a 
romance, and obliged to accept the rôle assigned me. 

" Two years since, I was at Clermont on account 
of an affair of which it is unnecessary for me to speak. 
All the hotels were full, as it was during the assizes. 
I was passing through the streets with my valise in 
mj hand in search of a lodging when I met Charliette 
face to face. I had a vague idea that this woman, 
married and established at Riom, had been Mademoi- 
selle de Nives's nurse, but I was ignorant that she had 
remained faithful to her charge as a dog to its master. 
I did not even know that, on account of this devotion, 
she and her husband had since taken up their resi- 
dence at Clermont. I repeat it, and I solemnly assure 
you, my dear uncle, that chance has been the power- 
ful agent in all that concerns me. 

'' Charliette has been pretty ; she has still a fresh 
and agreeable countenance. I had been polite to her 
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at an age when I had no idea of anything else. We 
were, therefore, very well acquainted, and I was glad 
to meet her. I confided my embarrassment to her, 
asking if she knew of any furnished room that would 
answer my purpose. 

^ * You need not go far,' she replied ; * I have a 
furnished room that will suit you exactly. I do not 
use it, and I shall ask you no rent for it — too happy 
to render a service to a countryman, and especially to 
a brother of Miette, who is so good and ready to do a 
kii^d deed to every one. Come and see if the lodging 
suits you.' 

" I followed her to a narrow and dark lane, run- 
ning along high walls, and entered into an old house 
more picturesque than pleasant ; but the chamber in 
question answered my purpose, and Charliette's hus- 
band offered it to me so cordially that, lest I should 
hurt the feelings of these worthy persons, I took im- 
mediate possession of my new quarters. I intended 
to take my dinner at an hotel, but they would not 
consent. Charliette said that she had formerly been 
the cook at the Château de Nives, and was sure she 
could suit me. In truth, her cooking was excellent ; 
but I am not aristocratic, and do not like to eat alone. 
I accepted only on condition of having my hosts at my 
table, and of seeing them served at my expense in the 
same manner as I was. 
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''Tho same night I. went out to keep an engage- 
ment, taking a key of the house with me. This does 
not interest you, uncle ; but I am obliged to tell you 
in order to explain the conversation I had with Char- 
liette the next evening. 

" Her husband had gone to the workshop, and I 
was sitting at the table with her, tasting a quince-cor- 
dial of her making that had been bottled at least ten 
years, when she said to me : 

^' ^ Are you going to run away again this evening, 
and return at three o'clock in the morning? Poor 
fellow t your health will be ruined by such late 
hours ; it would be far better for you to marry and 
settle down quietly. What do you think about 
it?» 

" * No, indeed,' I answered. * I have not yet ex- 
hausted the pleasures of youth.' 

" ' But when you have, it will be too late, and you 
will find nothing but a rejection of your offers. If 
you will be reasonable, I can perhaps make a match 
for you beyond your hopes, even while you are still 
young and handsome.' 

"At first I laughed at Charliette, but, when I 
found she was really in earnest, I was forced to listen 
to her. She talked of a fortune of more than a million, 
and a young woman of noble birth whom I already 
knew, since I had been in love with her. 
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" * Ah I ' said I, * can it be possible that you are 
speaking of the little De Nives ? ' 

"*The little De Nives/ she replied, *is now a 
young lady nineteen years old, beautiful and good as 
an angel/ 

" * But she is in the convent ? ' 

" * Yes, on the other side of this wall against which 
you are leaning.' 

*' * Indeed ? ' 

" * It is just as I tell you. This old house, where 
we are, forms one of the out-buildings of the convent. 
I was established here as a tenant soon after Mademoi- 
selle Marie was shut up in the convent. I promised 
to follow her, and we arranged beforehand a plan of 
action. I know how to play my part, although I 
could not conceal that I had been her nurse. The 
nuns, who wished to force her to take the veil, dis- 
trusted me a little when I asked for work, and ques- 
tioned me adroitly to find out whether I should en- 
courage the resistance of the young novice. I was 
more shrewd than they were : I replied that Marie 
was altogether wrong, that theirs was the happiest 
condition in life, and that I had always advised her to 
adopt it. They brought us face to face ; but we were 
on our guard. She received me very coldly, and I ac- 
costed her in the harsh tone of a devotee determined 
to preach her a sermon. She sent me away in disgust. 
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The farce was well played. The community received 
me into great favor, and intrusted to me the washing 
of the linen for the chapel. I came off so well, and 
showed myself so assiduous in the performance of con- 
vent duties, that I was soon considered as belonging 
to the personal service of the community, and was 
free to go where I wished, and communicate as much 
as I pleased with Marie. If you vnll go up-stairs with 
me I will reveal a secret that you must not betray. 
Your sister is the best friend of my dear little one, 
and you would not wish to add to her unhappiness.' 

" I swore to keep the secret, and went up a little 
breakneck stairway by the light of a candle that Char- 
liette held. I found myself in an old storeroom, 
where, on lines arranged for this purpose, albs, sur- 
plices, and linen garments, embroidered or trimmed 
with lace, were hung to dry. 

" * See,' said Charliette, ' this is my work, and the 
way I f arn my living. The abbés who officiate in the 
nuns' chapel say that nowhere else do they find vest- 
ments so white, well-starched, and comfortable : but 
this does not interest you. Wait ; you are in the 
inside, or nearly so, of the convent, for the door that 
you see above those four steps communicates directly 
with the bell-turret of the chimes that announce the 
services. My husband, who is piously inclined, has 
been received into the house to keep these bells in 
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order, and repair them, if necessary. He has a key to 
this door, and he would not trust it to me during the 
night for anything in the world ; but the dear man 
must sleep, and, when I want the key, I shall have it. 
And, when Marie needs it, she will pass through this 
door to make her escape I Do you understand me 
now?' 

" * I understand you perfectly ; and the thought of 
such a fine adventure makes me almost insane.' 

" My adventures in the city seemed no longer of 
any importance, and I did not go out that night. I 
talked all the evening with Charliette, who came back 
to renew the conversation after her husband had gone 
to bed. This devil of a woman wrought me up to such 
a state of excitement — I do not wish to conceal any- 
thing from you, xmcle — that, if the thing had been 
possible at that moment, I would have carried Marie 
away immediately, regardless of the future. 

" But the consent of Mademoiselle de Nives must 
be obtained ; and as yet she knew nothing of the con- 
dition of affairs. Charliette's plan had been impro- 
vised on seeing me. I had several days before me to 
reflect upon the undertaking, and a crowd of objec- 
tions rose in my mind. This young lady who does not 
know me, whose sole idea of me rests upon the mem- 
ory of the absurd letters that she perhaps still attrib- 
utes to me — this noble girl, so rich, and probably so 
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proud, would most certainly reject Charliette's insinu- 
ations. What was my surprise when the next even- 
ing Qiarliette said to me : * Everything works well ; 
she did not say " No ; " she wants to see you first ; 
she well knows that you are considered the handsomest 
man in the country — ^but she has never seen you. Gro 
Sunday morning to mass at the convent ; she will be 
behind the curtain, so situated that she can look at 
you ; only appear composed, and do not raise your 
eyes from your prayer-book ; I will lend you one ; be- 
sides, I shall be near to watch you. You must be 
prudent.' 

'' I was prudent, excited no remark, and Marie had 
a good opportunity to see me. In the evening Char- 
liette brought me a letter of hers that I know almost 
by heart : 

" * My good friend, I have seen him ; I do not 
know whether he is witty or handsome — ^I am no judge 
of that — ^but he appears well, and I know from his 
sister that he has an excellent character. As to mar- 
rying him, that demands time for reflection. Tell him 
to come back in a year ; if he has then made up his 
mind, perhaps I shall do the same ; but I will make 
no engagement, and I shall hold fast to my determina- 
tion.' 

" I could have wished for a shorter probation — ^but 
I must abridge the story so as not to fatigue you. 
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Charliette could not obtain a more favorable answer, 
and I went back to the country very much absorbed 
in my romance. At the end of the year of trial — 
that is, last year — I returned secretly to Clermont, 
and quietly took possession of my room in Charliette's 
house. 

" I said nothing to my sister of Marie's formal com- 
mands, for I was sure that Miette would not plead my 
cause. I learned, however, through her, that she was 
the con6dante of Marie's desire to escape from tho 
convent, and had entreated her to be patient until she 
became of age, offering her an asylum at her house 
when she was legally free. This did not favor my 
suit, for Marie, no longer needing my assistance when 
she became of age, would not have the least reason 
for choosing me in preference to any one else. 

"However, my submission to the trial imposed, 
and my fidelity in returning at the appointed hour to 
receive her orders, pleaded for me. I had this time 
an interview with her in Charliette's storehouse. I 
was dazzled with her beauty ; she was dressed as a 
novice, in white from head to foot, and as pale as her 
veil : but such eyes, mouth, and hands I I lost all 
control of myself in my passionate admiration, and, in 
spite of Charliette's presence, who did not leave her, 
I found words to declare my love. 

** * It is as I feared,' she said ; * you expect an an- 

6 
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swer, and if I do not say " Yes " immediately, you will 
hate me.' 

" * No,' I replied ; * I shall suffer much, but I will 
still submib a little.' 

" ' Only a little ? Very well I listen : I believe in 
you now, and rely on your assistance in escaping from 
this convent, where I am dying, as you plainly see ; 
but I have no desire to be married at present, and I 
will not accept any man who does not love me with 
the most absolute disinterestedness. If you are that 
man, you must prove it, and give me your aid without 
any conditions.' 

*' This decree did not alarm me ; it is out of the 
usual order of things if a man cannot make himself 
loved if he wishes it, and possesses ordinary advan- 
tages. I promised all that she demanded. She told 
me that she wished, as soon as she escaped from the 
convent, to take refuge with Miette, and to see me 
there secretly until she became better acquainted with 
me ; but she knew Miette would oppose every plan 
for a marriage between us, and she must not be al- 
lowed to have any suspicion of the contemplated ar- 
rangement. Marie was also sure of her willingness to 
receive her. *I no longer fix any time,' she added, 
* for I have already received proofs of your honor and 
devotion. When circumstances permit me to regain 
my liberty, I will send you this little ring that you see 
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on my finger. It will say : " I am waiting ^ioflTyou \ 

take me to your sister." ' ^V ( 

"After this interview, I was more in love -m 
Marie than ever, and I assure you, uncle, that no 
other woman occupied my thoughts. My second pro- 
bation was longer than I anticipated, almost as long 
as the first. I knew, through Charliette, who passed 
a day at Biom, that Miette insisted in her letters that 
Marie must wait until she was twenty-one years old. 
It was through Charliette that the two friends corre- 
sponded. 

" I was almost discouraged as the epoch drew near, 
and thought, unless I carried her ofif, I should never be 
anything to her but a friend. However, one beauti- 
ful morning, about two months since, I received the 
gold ring, slender as a hair, carefully folded in a let- 
ter I I set out, I ran, I flew, I arrived at the place ap- 
pointed — ^" 

** And you carried her away ? Then the story is 
finished I " 

" No, uncle, it is just commenced." 

"I understand very well; but there are confidences 
I do not wish to receive, or boasting that I do not 
wish to listen to." 

" Neither the one nor the other, uncle ; I will tell 
you the truth : Mademoiselle de Nives is always en- 
titled to respect." 
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" That does not concern me." 

" Which means that you doubt it I Well, will you 
believe me when I say that I behaved, not like the 
buffoon to whom you often do me the honor to com- 
pare me, but like the clown who draws the chestnuts 
out of the fire for — " 

" For whom ? " 

" For the harlequin." 

" Who is the harlequin ? " 

" Can you not guess ? " 

" No, unless you are jealous of Henri because he 
danced with the pretty peasant-girl this evening." 

" Yes, I am very jealous, for there is something 
else." 

" Then go on ; I am listening attentively." 
" I arrived at Clermont incognito ; alighted, thread- 
ed my way carefully, and slipped stealthily into Char- 
liette's house at night, and gave expression to my joy 
and gratitude. 

" * Listen to me,' she said ; * fine words are only 
words. I am engaged in a matter that may have 
serious results, and, if my husband does not .kill me 
when he finds out what I have undertaken to do, he 
will at least beat me. You are going to run away 
with a girl who is a minor. Her step-mother will 
make a public scandal of the affair ; there will be a 
lawsuit, perhaps, in which I shall be implicated — ^at all 
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events, driven from the convent where I have a good 
place and the means of gaining a poor living I I know 
very well that Mademoiselle Marie, who is rich, will re- 
ward me generously for all that I have done for her ; 
but there is my husband, who knows nothing and will 
countenance nothing. This will not prevent him from 
losing the custom of the convent and being obliged to 
leave the country on account of the reports that will 
be noised abroad. Will you not make some sacrifice 
on your side for my poor husband, who may not find 
another situation for a long time ? I am a poor wom- 
an, and do not know anything about business ; I do 
not even know if Mademoiselle Marie will be able to 
do me all the good she wishes to ; this is the reason I 
have brought you together, and you are so good and 
generous I For all that, ideas change sometimes ; if 
you should forget or disown my services, you have 
bound yourself by no engagement, you have offered 
me nothing, promised me nothing.' 

*' I spare you the details, uncle. You must have 
foreseen, while listening to me, what then happened. 
I was simple enough never to have thought of it. I 
had indeed said to myself that there is no absolutely 
Platonic disinterestedness in this world, and that on 
the day when I married Mademoiselle de Nives we 
should have a generous nuptial gift to bestow on the 
good nurse. This was very simple, as it ought to be ; 
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but I bad never expected that this woman would lay 
down her conditions beforehand and try to make me 
sign a note for twenty-five thousand francs. I hesi- 
tated for a long time : on one side, I was unwilling to 
purchase my marriage from such a wicked woman ; on 
the other, I was equally unwilling to bargain for the 
honor and the pleasure of carrying off my intended 
wife. I thought I could get out of the diflSculty by 
promising to pay a round sum in Paris when I arrived 
there with Mademoiselle de Nives. Nothing would 
answer ; Charliette would not give her aid in the 
elopement unless she had the note in her pocket. I 
took my pen and began to write out a conditional 
promise. No, Charliette wished for a promise with- 
out any conditions. She maintained — and she was 
right to a certain point — that an engagement drawn 
up in this way compromised her, her husband, and 
myself. ' I must,' she said, * rely upon her sense of 
honor to tear up the note if the marriage did not take 
place ; ' but I could not resolve to risk losing twenty- 
five thousand francs without compensation, and we 
separated at midnight without coming to any conclu- 
sion, Charliette promising that the elopement should 
take place the next night if I yielded to her demands. 
" I was so agitated and perplexed that I could not 
think of going to bed. My window looked out upon 
a bed of cabbages surrounded with a slight fence. On 
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one side was the garden of the little house hired by 
my hosts ; on the other side was the back part of the 
kitchen-garden of the convent. It could be cleared 
with a bound. I had made observations enough to 
know the locality by heart. On the side toward the 
street, our little yard had a door closely locked, and a 
very high wall defended with fragments of broken 
bottles; this door belonged to Charliette's tenement, 
and the key was not guarded by her husband with the 
same care as that of the storeroom. It often remained 
in the lock on the inside. There was, therefore, a 
means of escape in this direction as well as through 
the storeroom and the door of the house ; but Made- 
moiselle de Nives must be informed of it, and make 
her way from the convent-garden into the kitchen-gar- 
den. Absolutely, I did not know if the thing were 
possible. 

^'At all hazards, I determined to investigate the 
door of the little storeroom. Who knows if I could 
not discover some means of opening it ? I tried to go 
out. I saw that Charliette had locked the door of my 
room, and that I could not break the lock without mak- 
ing a great noise. I had with me my large country-knife 
supplied with instruments for all purposes, and I walked 
from the door to the window without any hope of find- 
ing an escape from my situation, when I fancied I saw 
a grayish figure glide along the fence, move away, and 
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return with every appearance of uneasiness. It must 
be Mademoiselle de Nives. I did not hesitate. I made 
signs with my lighted cigar that appeared to be per- 
ceived and understood, for the mysterious figure did 
not go away. Then with dexterity and promptness I 
took the bedclothes and tied them end to end. I fast- 
ened them as well as I could to my window, situated 
nearly twenty feet from the ground, and slid down. 
When this extemporized rope came to an end, I let go 
entirely, and fell among the cabbages without receiving 
the least injury. I ran to Mademoiselle de Nives, for 
it was indeed she ! With one kick I broke down the 
fence, took her by the hand without saying a word, 
and led her without making any noise to the door open- 
ing upon the street. The key was not in the lock, and 
my knife was not of an edge to struggle with this an- 
cient and monumental work. Mademoiselle de Nivesw 
astonished at this plan of escape, entirely different 
from what she had anticipated, asked me in a whisper 
where Charliette was. 

" ' I am going for her,' I said ; * remain in the shade, 
and do not stir 1 ' 

" I went into the artisan's workshop to find some 
hind of a tool ; but, as I groped about in the darkness, 
a sudden inspiration recalled to my mind an insignifi- 
cant circumstance of my first installation at Charliette's 
house. At that time I asked her for the key of the 
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yard so that I might keep my appointment and return 
without disturbing any one. She said, as she gave it 
to me : * You must hang it, when you come back, on 
a large nail above my husband's work-bench, lest he 
suspect something unusuaL He is a devout person, 
and would be scandalized.' I searched immediately 
for the nail where, two years before, I had replaced 
the key. There indeed it was ; I seized it, praying to 
Heaven that it might be the same. 

" Fortune was on my side — ^it was the same ! It 
turned noiselessly in the lock ; and, seeing myself 
master of the field of battle in spite of my jailers, I 
could not help saying, with a smiling coimtenance : 

** * All is right I My host, the locksmith, keeps 
everything in his department in good order,' 

"*Do you make puns at such a moment?' said 
Mademoiselle de Nives, full of amazement. 'You 
have a remarkable degree of coolness I ' 

" * No, I am gay — beside myself with joy,' I re- 
plied, shutting the door carefully, * but I know what 
I am about.' 

" * You do not know I you have forgotten Charliette, 
who is going to accompany us.' 

** I invented an excuse. * She is waiting for us at 
the station,' I said. * We must join her as quickly as 
possible ! ' 

** I hurry her along through the dark and deserted 
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streets, and we soon reach the railway-station* A 
train has just arrived, and stops only five minutes. 
Marie lowers her veil, I buy the tickets, and hurry with 
her into an empty compartment. 

" ' What does this mean ? ' she cries, as she sees the 
cars starting. ' I am here alone with you ! ' 

" * Yes, you are alone with me for the journey. 
Charliette's courage failed her at the last moment, but 
I have enough for two. Can you trust me ? Do you 
look upon me as an honest man ? ' 

" * You are a hero, Jacques ! I believe in you, and 
will do as you wish. If Charliette is a coward, I am 
not ; but I have no money, no luggage — ' 

" * I have in my pocket all you need. With money 
one finds everything in Paris. You said you wished 
me to obey your commands unconditionally, and I prom- 
ise obedience. Your esteem is the only recompense 
I demand ; but I want it without reserve ; your con- 
fidence will be the proof that I have obtained it.' 

" * You have it entirely, Jacques. I give it to you 
in the presence of God, who sees and hears us I ' 

"I found myself put upon my honor, but Made- 
moiselle de Nives helped me to control myself by her 
absolute ignorance of my agitation. She is a singular 
girl, as bold and courageous as a lion, innocent as a 
little child. She has not a particle of coquetry, and 
yet there is an irresistible seduction in her frankness 
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and simplicity. She has read, in her father's old châ- 
teau, romances of the age of chivalry ; I really believe 
she has never read anything else, and has always 
thought that every honest man was easily and natural- 
ly a perfect cavalier of the ancient times. She thinks 
that goodness is as easy to others as it is to herself. 
I learned to know her even to the bottom of her heart 
in the two hours' conversation we had together, and 
the more passionately I loved her, the more it became 
impossible for me to tell her so. I could do nothing 
but make protestation of my devotion and submission ; 
I saw plainly that not a word must I utter concerning 
love and marriage. 

*' As soon as the train had gone far enough to 
make it impossible for her to leave me, I determined 
to tellher the truth, and described my interview with 
Charliette. 

" « When I saw,' added I, * that this woman tried 
to take advantage of me, I lost all confidence in her. 
I feared also that, not being able to extort money 
from you, she would sell your secret to the Countess 
de NiVés. I refused her aid, and relied only on my- 
self to deliver you. Fortune is certainly on my side, 
for I do not yet know why you happened to be be- 
hind that fence.' 

"*I will tell you,' she replied. * Every arrange- 
ment was made for my escape this very night. I was 
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already supplied with the disguise of a work-woman 
that I am now wearing. I promised to be at the door 
of the storeroom at midnight — my cell is close by — 
and this was easily accomplished. At midnight I was 
there, according to agreement ; but I scratched in 
vain upon the door — I even knocked cautiously ; it 
was not opened, and there was no response. I re- 
mained for a quarter of an hour almost beside myself 
with uneasiness and impatience. I thought Charliette's 
husband had found out our secret, and had shut his 
wife up. Even in that case you ought to be there, 
and would have spoken to me through the key-hole ; 
if necessary, you would have broken down the door. 
Some serious accident must have happened to you. I 
cannot tell you what tragic and frightful things I im- 
agined. I could not endure this anguish, and resolved 
to enter Charliette's house through the garden to find 
out what was going on among you. I climbed over a 
treillage on the wall separating our flower-garden from 
the kitchen-garden. I am light and adroit ; reaching* 
the top of the wall, I jumped down upon a heap of 
straw I saw on the other side. Then, while running 
to the fence, I saw your cigar shining like a bright 
point in the darkness, and watched the luminous whiffs 
you drew forth, until I comprehended that you were 
there and recognized me. What terror I felt in see- 
ing you descend from the window so courageously ! 
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After all, you are here, and my nurse abandons me 1 
What you tell me of her avarice grieves me without 
astonishing me very much. She has never asked me 
for money ; she knew I had none ; but she knew also 
that some day I should come into possession of my 
fortune, and gave me often to understand that she 
had a right to my gratitude. I am not disposed to 
forget her, and I will make no bargain with her ; but 
from this day I no longer accept her services, and will 
send her away if she tries to rejoin us.' 

" * There is no need of her coming,' I said. * Trust 
me to render pursuit unavailing. However, if by a 
miracle she finds us, keep on the right side of her, and 
pretend to be ignorant of all I have told you ; other- 
wise she will hasten to denounce you.' 

*' Having arrived at Paris without molestation, we 
took refuge in the lodgings of Jules Deperches, my 
best friend in the city, who, I knew perfectly well, 
woidd be glad to render me any service in his power. 
Like an honest man, he gave up his apartment to us 
without asking a single question, or even seeing the 
veiled face of my companion. I hastened to hire a 
room for myself at the nearest hotel, and left Marie to 
repose. 

"The next morning I lost no time in procuring 
linen, dresses, bonnets, boots, and an outside garment, 
for my poor Marie, destitute of everything. I did not 
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spare money ; I brought her a charming toilet, as well 
as the more simple one she asked for, not wishing her 
to attract attention. 

^' I cannot describe the happiness the child felt in 
receiving these gifts and in beholding her beautiful 
dress and rich linen — she, who for years wore only the 
thick woolen garb of the young nun. I was delighted 
with tha appreciation she manifested, and ran to buy 
for her gloves, a parasol, a watch, ribbons, and every- 
thing else I could think of! She discovered that I 
had good taste, and promised to consult me always in 
regard to her toilet. She was absolutely on confiden- 
tial terms with me, and called me her brother, her 
dear Jacques, her friend. The sweetest words issued 
from her lips ; her eyes caressed me ; she thought me 
handsome, lovable, brave, witty, charming ; she loved 
me at last, and I ventured to kneel before her, and 
entreat the happiness of kissing her hand. 

" How do you think she received my advances ? 
She held out her hand to me, and I was foolish enough 
to cover it with kisses. She drew it back brusquely, 
angry at first ; then her feelings found expression in a 
nervous burst of laughter. 

" * What kind of manners are these, my dear 
Jacques ? ' she said. * I do not understand them ; but 
I feel that I do not like them. You forget who I am ; 
but, indeed, you do not know, and I see that it is time 
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to tell you. I am not what you suppose — ^a girl eager 
for freedom, and in a hurry to find a husband. I have 
not yet decided in regard to marriage. I am religious 
— ^a devotee, if you will — ^and a life of celibacy has 
always been my ideal. I have not been unhappy in 
the convent from the fault of those around me. It is 
the necessity for conformity to rule that was my enemy 
and my executioner. My Hfe depends upon movement, 
air, and noise. My father was a horseman and a 
himter ; I take after him, resemble him, have his 
tastes ; confinement kills me, and I have a horror of 
convents because they are the prisons where I have 
been forced to paiss my life ; but I love the nuns when 
they are good, because they are pure women, and their 
renunciation of the delights of domestic life seems to 
me an act of courage and heroism. Therefore I de- 
ceived no one when I said, as I often did, that I was 
not opposed to convent-life. My step-mother relied 
upon this declaration ; and, when I refused to make 
an unconditional engagement before I became of age, 
she greatly feared lest I might dispose of my fortune 
to some community. She was even angry with the 
Abbess of Clermont, who did not wish me to be pressed 
too strongly. I have an idea in my head that I have 
not confided to any one, and I still dream of being able 
to realize it. I hope to recover my propei*ty, and I 
shall then found perhaps an order of Sisters of Mercy, 
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which I shall establish at Nives, to take care of the 
poor and the sick, and to bring up children. We shall 
not be cloistered, and we shall travel through the 
country continually to help the needy and to do good 
works. It seems to me that I shall be perfectly happy 
in carrying out this plan. I shall be equally devoted 
to a holy life, with charity for my only law of action, 
without being shut up alive in a tomb, or running the 
risk of letting the heart die out with the reason. You 
see, then, very plainly, ray good Jacques, that you 
must not kneel before me, nor be always kissing my 
4iand, as if I were a great lady, for I never shall be 
one.* 

" Such is Mademoiselle de Nives's plan, and, if you 
see her, you will learn that she has not yet decided to 
modify it. You will say that it ought to have been in 
my power to make her change her resolution. You 
may well believe that I did my utmost ; but how can 
you persuade a woman, when you have nothing but 
words to use in the contest ? Pardon me, uncle, words 
are fine things when one possesses your power of using 
them. It was useless for me to study law ; I shall al- 
ways talk like a villager, and I know nothing of the 
subtile arguments that hold, even against their will, 
such sway over those who listen. A woman is a being 
naturally captious, who cannot be taken hold of by the 
ears, and who submits to a certain magnetism only 
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when she does not keep herself too far away from the 
fluid ; but what can be done with a woman who will 
not allow the least familiarity, and who possesses such 
a spirit of strife and revolt that no one but a brute or 
a savage can tame her ? 

*' I was obliged to submit absolutely, and become 
an Amadis de Gaul, to be allowed to remain at her 
side. The worst of the affair is, that in this game I 
have become amorous as a schoolboy, and the fear of 
displeasing her has made me a drudge and a slave. 

" Besides all that I have mentioned, she is full of 
contrasts and inconsistencies. She has been brought 
up in mysticism, while the cultivation of hei^ reasoning 
powers has been systematically neglected. All her 
thoughts being turned toward heaven, she plays with 
the realities of the world as with charming nothings 
which she will leave behind, since religious exaltation 
carries her elsewhere. She is passionately fond of 
dancing, dress, and pleasure. When we were in Paris, 
after the first evening, she wanted to go to the theatre 
to see the decorations, the ballet, the opera, and the 
fairy-scenes, but did not care a particle for literary 
performances or tragedies, and could not endure the 
slightest indelicacy. She did not understand these 
things at all, and yawned while looking on ; but the 
grottoes of the sirens and the Bengal lights were hap- 
piness to her — almost delirium. I hired a corner-box 
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where it was very dark, and closeted myself with a 
pearl of beauty, admirably set ; and the box-keepers, 
who alone saw her charming face free from thick veils, 
smiled at my happiness, while I played the râle of a 
great pedant condemned to explain strings and ma- 
chinery to a child seven years old. — ^You are laughing 
at me, uncle ? " 

" Yes, I am laughing ; I find it a well-merited 
punishment for a Don Juan of the Latin Quarter, who 
takes it upon himself to elope with a novice without 
having suspicion of the kind of bird he has taken 
charge of. But, to come to the point, did she seek 
legal advice in Paris ? " 

** Indeed she did I Among her oddities, she pos- 
sesses a surprising knowledge of business, and a facile 
memory of the law-terms connected with it. She con- 
sulted M. Allon, and now knows her situation on her 
finger's end." 

" Very well ; did she tell him that, in allowing her- 
self to be carried off by a great paladin, well known 
in the country -for his good luck, she gave arms against 
herself to a step-mother who is still her guardian, and 
who can reclaim her and reinstate her by force in the 
convent, if it were only for a week, with all the flour- 
ish of trumpets of a great scandal ? " 

" I do not believe she told all this to her lawyer, 
but I think she told it to her confessor, for she .had a 
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religious consultation with a very able and influential 
abbé, who, learning that she had more than a million 
to devote to the service of his faith, found her above 
all suspicion, and sheltered her from all danger. He 
advised her to separate from me as quickly as possible, 
and to keep concealed until the day she came of age. 
He did not, however, forbid her from regarding me as 
a brother and a friend ; for Marie, who was unac- 
quainted with my past follies, probably represented 
me to him as a lamb without spot, capable of giving 
her assistance in her holy enterprise. In short, all 
these proceedings being ended, we once more took the 
cars, and, after a week passed tête-à-tête in Paris with 
your humble servant, she returned to Vignolette on a 
beautiful summer night, as pure and tranquil as when 
she came out of the convent." 

" Was it you, then, who accompanied her to your 
sister's house ? I thought she arrived there with her 
nurse." 

" Ah ! I forgot to tell you. As we were leaving 
the railway-carriage to dine at Montluçon, whom should 
we meet but Charliette? She was on her way to 
Paris in search of us, and little thought of finding us 
so soon. Marie, guided by my advice, received her 
kindly. *You were afraid at the last minute?' she 
said. * This is all for the best, since you are not in- 
volved in the affair, and will be more useful than if 
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you had followed me to Paris. You can take me to 
Mademoiselle Ormonde's, and remain at Riom to g'aiii 
information of my step-mo iher's proceedings.' 

" Charlie tte went with her to Vignolette, and tlien 
rejoined her husband at Riom, where I have since met 
her. We two had a lively explanation. She natu- 
rally is in a rage with me, since I succeeded in frus- 
trating her plans. At first she thought I had acquired 
the rights of marriage over Mademoiselle de Nives. 
When she found out her mistake, she raised her head 
and renewed the offer of her services on the same 
terms, pretending that, according to her anticipations, 
her husband, driven from the convent, had lost his 
situation and would encounter many obstacles in re- 
covering the one he had formerly occupied at Riom, 
She threatened, in covert words, to reveal everything 
to the step-mother. I was obliged to come down with 
money, especially as I believe the honest and pious 
husband in perfect agreement with the wife to take 
advantage of the situation without appearing to know 
anything about it. However, I made a better bargain 
than the note of twenty-five thousand francs, and 
resolved, as soon as Marie came of age, to send the 
nurse about her business. 

"Unfortunately, and against my sister's wishes, 
who dislikes and distrusts her, she has seen Marie very 
often during her stay at Vignolette. She has kept 
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her secrets faithfully, but has used every effort in her 
power to prejudice her against me ; and 1 am certain 
that she has suggested another husband to her, but I 
cannot tell whom she has chosen to supplant me, or 
upon whom she rests her new hope of a fortune. I 
know only one thing : this evening Henri accosted 
Mademoiselle de Nives like a person with whom she 
had made an appointment ; they talked in a low tone, 
but with much excitement, during the pauses in the 
bourrée, and afterward disappeared together. I thought 
I had planned so wisely in putting out the light ; it 
was indeed a brilliant idea I They took advantage of 
it to run away I " 

" Where do you think they have gone ? If it is to 
Vignolette, I am certain that Henri will not allow him- 
self to cross the threshold." 

** I do not think they have gone there, for this very 
reason. Perhaps Marie has taken it into her head to 
return to the convent and remain during the last days 
of her minority." 

" In that case, Henri would have given better ad- 
vice than you did." 

" And his position in regard to her would be better 
than mine," replied Jacques, with a sigh. 

" Hush I " I said. " Some one is calling us — ^it is 
Henri's voice." 

He soon joined us. 
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" I was uneasy about you, father," he said. " All 
our relatives have gone, regretting not being able to 
say good-by. My mother is waiting for you at Father 
Hosier's. " 

" And where have you been," I replied, " during 
the two hours that I have been, in search of you ? " 

" You were in search of me ? Not in this mysteri4 
ous wood, where you have been with Jacques for an 
hour at least ? " 

" But where do you come from ? " 

"From home. I returned a little fatigued and 
bored with this ball in the midst of the dust; but not 
seeing you, I thought you might want me perhaps, and 
came back to thej^e, which is finished, and my moth- 
er is very impatient." 

We left Jacques slightly reassured, and went to 
deliver Madame Chantabel, who, accusing me of being 
delayed by a client, stormed for the hundred-thou- 
sandth time against pleaders and advocates. 

Did Henri wish to confide anything, or make a 
confession of any kind to me ? As soon as we re- 
rned, in order to give him the opportunity, I went 
t b^^"^ ^° ^^ ^^°^ *^ smoke a cigar before going 

" Yoî^s^^ 
f the dav^^^>" ^ ®^^^' while talking of the events 
, « J) ^hat Miette came to bring her bouquet 
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" I know it," he replied, " and regret not having 
seen her." 

" Who told you that she came ? " 

" A servant ; I cannot remember who it was." 

" She was at the fête this evening. You did not 
come near us, though we saw you from Hosier's gar- 
den dancing with a very pretty villagcrgirl." 

"Yes, I danced one ôowr^éô, thinking it would 
amuse me as it used to." 

" And that wearied you? " 

" If I had known that Miette was there—" 

" You would have invited her, I suppose Î " 

" Certainly. Did she see me when I was dan- 
cing ?" 

" I don't know ; I was looking at your partner. 
Do you know what a remarka^ble person she is? " 

" Yes, for a peasant ; very white, with small 
hands." 

" Who is she ? and where does she come from ? " 

" I did not think to ask her." 

In making this reply Henri threw his cigar into 
the fireplace, as much as to say, ^* Is it not about time 
to go to sleep ?" 

I left him without urging him any more. Either 
he was sincere, and ought not to suspect what was 
passing in my mind, or he was determined to be si- 
lent, and I had no right to question him. My son was 
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not as easily penetrated as his cousin Jacques. He 
possessed a stronger wUl and greater breadth of char- 
acter. 

The next day and the day after, in order to see 
him even for a little while, I was obliged to climb up 
to the tower, where he had installed himself with two 
workmen and a servant. He was so delighted with 
this romantic spot, that he was fitting up a lodging- 
room for a refuge when stormy weather surprised him 
in his walks. 

" You are in a great hurry," I said, finding him en- 
grossed with painting and hanging. '^ I agreed to let 
you have one or two rooms furnished to suit your own 
taste, and you have carried out my economical ideas 
too rigidly," 

" Not at all, father," he replied ; " I know very 
well that I am a spoiled chUd, and that you would 
deny me nothing for my pleasure ; but, while examin- 
ing the locality, I discovered that it would be in better 
taste to leave the rooms in their old-fashioned rusticity 
than to make additions and improvements. Here are 
the two apartments that old Coras occupied. I have 
put this great sofa of Cordova leather in the bedroom 
instead of the broken-down bed. The hangings are in 
good order, excepting the dust that has settled upon 
them, and I have found a carpet to conceal the broken 
tiles. The casements close firmly. This ceiling, with 
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joists blackened by smoke, has an excellent tone. Li 
short, a great deal of sweeping was required, and a 
few repairs in the painting that will be dry this even- 
ing. To-morrow I shall bring some books and a good 
old-fashioned table, and I shall be like a prince." 

The next day he finished his furnishing with the 
surplus of our old rubbish, and passed the afternoon in 
arranging the books he had chosen in the closets. 

I was intending to go to Vignolette to find out if 
my niece was in a more tranquil frame of mind, when 
I received the following note : 

" Do not be troubled about me, my good and dear 
uncle ; we had no discussion of affairs at home. I 
found my companion there on my arrival : she had re- 
turned with her nurse, and did not say a word of her 
thoughtless freak. I thought it was my duty to ignore 
it utterly, and not to oppose her evening walks with 
this woman, who now comes every day, and appears 
to have acquired much more influence over her than I 
have. I do not wish to be mixed up too much with 
their petty secrets ; my duty is limited to hospitality. 
Fortunately, time moves on, and will soon release me 
from a responsibility always painful when unaccom- 
panied by authority." 

This missive did not make me feel any more at 
1 
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ease, and I began to watch Henri stealthily with scra- 
pulous attention. 

I remarked on this same evening, as well as the 
evening before, that he rose from table when coffee 
appeared, and went away with Ninie on his shoulders 
to "play horse" in the garden. There were shouts 
and bursts of laughter, then the noise grew faint in 
the distance, and at the end of' half an hour the child 
returned with her nurse. Henri did not reappear until 
an hour later, saying that he had smoked his cigar out- 
doors, that his mother might not be annoyed. 

On the third day of these proceedings I resolved 
to disburden my mind. Circumstances favored my in- 
tention : Madame Chantabel had two old friends for 
guests, who plunged into cards with her as soon as 
dinner was over. She did not concern herself about 
the little girl, who seemed to adore Henri, and on 
whom Henri seemed to dote. 

The days were rapidly growing shorter. I waited 
for the twilight, increased by the thick foliage of 
clumps of trees, to steal into the garden, and thenoe 
into a neighboring meadow, where a double foot-path 
ascended in one direction to the tower and in the other 
descended to the village. 

I heard the child's voice coming from a clump of 
willows shading a spring on the border of the mead* 
ow, just at the foot of the rock that bears the tower. 
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I turned my steps in that direction, keepki^clw^to ^ 
the bushes, and soon saw Henri come out \pjbe 'vv^^ "". 
low-trees, bearing Ninie in his arms. He «i^pk^he ><v. 
shortest course — that is, instead of going, as rsmêÇ*^' 
along the hedge, he followed the path leading to tl 
garden. Evidently he was carrying the child to the 
house to give her back ta her nurse ; but he was go- 
ing to return. I was on the watch, and saw two women 
come from under the willow-trees, take the path to the 
tower, and disappear in the foliage of the vines cover- 
ing the hillock. I still waited, perfectly quiet, in the 
thicket, but I did not see my son return as I antici- 
pated. Upon reflection I said to myself, if he returned 
to the tower he took a more direct road-^he crossed 
the nursery and climbed the rock perpendicularly, 

I heard the village clock strike. It was only eight 
o'clock. Henri would not reappear in the drawing- 
room till nine. He had, then, already returned to the 
tower. I could go there through the vines, since the 
two women had got the start of me. I did not hesi- 
tate, and, although the ascent in this direction was 
steep, I arrived at the foot of the tower in less than 
ten minutes. It was entirely dark; there was no 
moon, and the sky was overcast, but it was silent and 
calm. I could easily conceal myself even when ap- 
proaching near the entrance, and my information must 
be obtained through the sense of hearing. This was 
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neither long nor difficult. Henri and one of the wom- 
en were standing three steps from me ; the other woman 
kept watch at a little distance. 

** Now, then," said Henri, " have you decided ? " 

"Yes, positively decided." 

" Very well ; do not return to-morrow — it is use- 
less." 

" Oh, yes, again to morrow ! Do let me come," 

" I warn you that it is very imprudent." 

"I know nothing about prudence ; what do you 
know of it ? " 

** I have some to spare 1 " 

" I am above all this idle talk, and have a higher 
aim than to watch that chimera which in human lan- 
guage is called reputation. I am responsible only to 
God ; and, if I do right in his eyes, I may laugh at 
everything else." 

" But you wish to be successful, and must not cre- 
ate useless obstacles. If your secret is discovered, the 
object of your solicitude will be sent away." 

" How will my secret be discovered unless you be- 
tray me ? " 

" I have sworn that I will not betray you ; but the 
child will talk." 

*^ What can she say ? She saw a peasant-girl, who 
embraced and caressed her — that is all. My dear 
friend, let me come to-morrow J " 
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" To-morrow it will rain in torrents : the sky is 
covered with clouds." 

** If it rains, do not bring Ninie ; I will come just 
the same to hear news of her." 

<< Very well ; on one condition, that it shall be the 
last time, and you will allow me immediately after to 
confide everything to my father." 

"Let it be sol Adieu until to-morrow. O my 
dear friend, may God be with you and bless you, as I 
bless you ! Adieu I " 

She called her companion with a light whistle, and 
both took their way through the pines. Henri fol- 
lowed them to the verge of the woods, as well as I 
could judge from the light sound of their footsteps on 
the paths and over the dead branches. 



XI. 



Although I found it necessary to watch my son's 
movements, I did not wish him to have the least sus- 
picion of it. I went home, and, when he appeared, 
did not give him a hint of my discovery. Jacques 
arrived about ten o'clock, saying that he had just re- 
turned from a hunting-party, and could not pass the 
door without coming in to inquire after our welfare. 

" Didn't you kill anything ? " said Madame Chan- 
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tabel ; " for, contrary to your usual luck, your hands 
are empty." 

" Pardon me, aunt," he replied, " I have left one 
poor hare in the kitchen," 

" Will you play a game of piquet with your uncle ? '* 

^' I am at his disposal." 

I saw plainly that Jacques had something to tell me. 

** Perhaps we had better take a walk in the garden 
instead," I answered, taking his arm. — " You have a 
great fire for the season, ladies, and it is stifling here." 

" Well, what is the news? " I said to my great boy 
of a nephew, when we were alone. " You appear to 
be entirely cast down." 

"Cast down to the depths, cast down to death, my 
good uncle ! It is just as I told you — ^Henri treads 
upon my heels. There is an appointment every even- 
ing at the tower of Percemont." 

" Who told you so ? " 

"I saw, I watched, I followed. This very even- 
mg— " 

« Did you listen ? " 

" Yes, but I couldn't hear anything." 

" Then you are an unskillful fellow. He who does 
nofc hear the clock knows nothing of its sound." 

<< Do you expect me to believe that Mademoiselle 
de Nives has a meeting with Henri to tell over her 
beads ? " 
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^* Did she pass her time in this way when she was 
with you ? '* 

** She made fun of me, and perhaps she is now do- 
ing the same with my cousin ; but in making fun of 
everybody she risks her honor, and that is serious." 

*^Did you not tell me that it was impossible to 
subdue her will, or take advantage of her innocence ? " 

^^ I said that on my own account, for I am little 
skilled in the use of words or in the eloquence that 
produces conviction. Henri is an advocate ; he knows 
how to say—" 

"Then he is more dangerous than you, whom I 
believed irresistible." 

" Ah ! uncle, you are laughing at me, which means 
that you abandon my cause I " 

" Have I promised to help on your love-affairs ? " 

^^ You listened to my story with an attention that 
I took for interest." 

** I have not made up my mind upon the subject, 
and am very little interested in your projects for secur- 
ing a fortune. If you think of marrying a million, 
that is an affair between you and Charliette, and I 
will not be mixed up with it." 

"Uncle, you humiliate me. In truth, you treat 
me with great injustice. The million is of no value, if 
the wife is dishonored." 

" She is not — of this I am sure ; but she will sure- 
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ly be some day, if she shows the same want of judg- 
ment as she has already done." 

" You know, then — " 

" I know what you are going to tell me, and make 
this reply : If she has relations with Henri they are 
and must remain pure ; but if this young lady takes 
every day a new confidant, she will end by finding 
some one who will compromise her, and the scandal 
will be reflected upon your sister. As, however, it is 
she, she alone, who interests me in the whole afEair, I 
shall to-morrow commence proceedings to put an end 
to a vexatious and ridiculous situation." 

" To commence proceedings ? Ah I uncle, what 
are you going to do? Inform Madame de Nives? 
ruin this poor child ? " 

" Why, then, do you accuse her ? " 

" I .do not accuse her I I complain of her, that is 
all; but I would sooner cut off both hands than do 
her an injury. If you knew how grand and good she 
is with all her faults, you would excuse her as being 
simply a little absurd and romantic I " 

" However, if she leaves you in the lurch, and if, 
after having deluded you with her mystic projects, 
she takes a husband, and this husband is not you ? " 

« Well 1 uncle ? " 

"Will you not seek to be revenged ? " 

" No, never ! On that day I shall get drunk like 
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a Pole, or shoulder my fowling-piece, I cannot tell 
which 1 but to wrong her, to speak evil, to betray — 
no I I could not ! She is not like any other woman ; 
she is an angel, a strange angel, an insane angel ; 
there are some perhaps like her in this way ; but she 
is also the personification of a kind heart, good inten- 
tions, disinterestedness, and charity. An act that 
woidd be wrong in another person is not so for her. 
No ! she must not be harmed. No, uncle, forget 
everything I have told you.** 

"Well done 1 " I replied, taking Jacques's hand in 
mine ; " I see that you are still my sister's chUd, the 
good Jaquet who never injures any one but himself, 
and redeems everything with his heart. I think now 
that you really love Mademoiselle de Nives. K she 
possesses the noble qualities you say she has, I prom- 
ise to do everything in my power to bring about your 
marriage with her. I will see her, question her, and 
study the matter thoroughly." 

" Thanks, my dear uncle ! but your son — ^" 

" My son has nothing to say concerning it." 

« Indeed—" 

" Do not talk to me of him before I understand the 
state of affairs. Gro to bed, and give up being a spy. 
I will watch, but I will watch alone. You understand 
me I Keep quiet, or I will abandon your cause." 

The big Jaquet embraced me, and I felt his warm 
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tears on my cheeks* He went to take leave of my wife, 
grasped Henri's hand coavulsively, and» mounting his 
pony, set o£E at full gallop for Champgousse. 

I waited patiently through the whole of the next 
day. As Henri had foreseen, it rained incessantly, and 
it was impossible for Mademoiselle Ninie to go out. 
After dinner she climbed upon his shoulders and whis- 
pered to him. 

"You two have secrets?" said my wife, struck 
with the sly and mysterious appearance of the child. 

" Oh, yes, great secrets, and I shall not tell," re- 
plied she, putting her little hands over Henri's mouth. 
— "Don't tell them anything, my dear Henri, and 
please carry me to the fountain." 

" No, it is impossible," said Henri. " There is no 
fountain this evening. The rain would swamp our 
paper-boats ; we must wait for another day." 

He got up and went out. Ninie began to cry. My 
wife wished to console her. I did not give her an op- 
portunity, for, taking her in my arms, I carried her to 
my study to show her some pictures. When she had 
forgotten her disappointment, I endeavored, without 
questioning her, to find out if she were capable of keep* 
ing a secret ; I promised to make beautiful paper-boats 
for her the next day, and to make them sail on the 
pond in the garden» 

"No, no," she said; "your pond is not pretty 
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enough. On the fountain in the meadow ! there the 
water is beautiful and clear. And there, too, is Su- 
zette, who knows how to amuse me -better than you, 
better thati Henri, and all the world." 

*' Suzette is, then, a little girl of your own age, 
whom you have met there ? '* 

" Of my age Î I don't know ; she is larger than I 
am." 

" Large as Bébelle Î " 

" Oh, no, and not so old I Suzette is very pretty, 
and loves me so much ! " 

" And why does she love you so much Î " 

" Bless me I I don't know ; perhaps it is because 
I love her in the same way, and eiAbrace her as much 
as she wants me to. She says that I am pretty and 
very lovable." 

" And where does Suzette live ? " 

** She lives — ^bless me I I guess she lives at the 
fountain ; she is there every evening." 

" But there are no houses there." 

"That is true. Then she comes to see me so as to 
make boats for me." 

" This, then, was your great secret with Henri ? " 

*^ I was afraid Bébelle wouldn't let me go out." 

I saw that the child had not been inl^rus^ed >yith 
the secret, and would easily forget the pretended Su- 
zette if she did not see her before her mother's return. 
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I saw, also, why Henri had been in such a hurry to put 
the old room in order at Percemont, for, regardless of 
the rain, he went there as he had promised, and did 
not return until ten o'clock. When his mother had 
gone to bed, he said to me : 

"*! deceived you the other day, my dear father* 
Allow me to relate to you this evening the true story ; 
but, to commence quickly and clearly, read this letter 
that I received by post on St.-Hyacinthe's-evening." 

'^ Sib : Render a great service to a person who has 
faith in your honor. Be to-morrow evening at the^^e 
of Percemont, I will be there, and will whisper in your 
ear the name of Suzette.'' 

^* You see the orthography is a little fanciful. I 
imagined some frivolous adventure or a demand for as- 
sistance. I followed you to the fête, and saw Jacques 
dancing with a fascinating village-girl, wifch whom he 
appeared to be very much enamored, and who, passing 
near me, threw adroitly into my ear the word agreed 
upon — * Suzette.' 

'* I invited her to dance with me, to Jacques's great 
displeasure, and we came rapidly to an explanation 
during the bourrée, 

^^ ^ I am not Suzette,' she said, ^ but Marie de Nives. 
I am living in strict concealment at Vignolette. Emi- 
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lie, my excellent, my best friend, does not know that I 
am here, and her brother Jacques is displeased with me 
for coming. I have not told them my secret, for they 
would say I did a foolish thitig ; however, I wish to do 
this foolish thing, and I will do it, unless you refuse 
your assistance and friendship. I demand them, and I 
have a right to expect them. You did me a great 
wrong without suspecting it. When I was at the con- 
vent of Riom, you wrote me letters that were looked 
upon as criminal On account of these unfortunate 
letters, I was taken from this convent, where I was 
loved and treated kindly, and shut up at Clermont un- 
der more severe regulations. Jacques helped me to 
escape. I went to Paris to obtain legal advice. I now 
understand my rights, and shall soon come into pos- 
session of my estates ; but, while I condemn my step- 
mother, there is in my heart one tender and ardent de- 
sire: I want to see her daughter, my poor father's 
daughter, my little sister Léonie. She is at your house ; 
manage in some way to let me see her. The present 
time is favorable, and another such opportunity may 
perhaps never occur. Your whole family is here 5 the 
child is alone with her nurse in your house. I have 
skillful spies at my command, who keep me informed 
of all that goes on. Take me to your house, let me 
only see my sister. I will just look at her while she 
is sleeping, and I will not waken her. Grant me the 
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privilege of seeing her, and I shall owe you eternal 
gratitude.' 

" The time and the place were not suitable for dis- 
cussion. I cannot tell what answer I should haye made 
if it had not been for an awkward incident provoked 
by Jacques's jealousy. He put out the signal-light, 
and, in the confusion that followed. Mademoiselle de 
Nives, seizing my arm with an extraordinary nervous 
force, hurried me along into the darkness, saying : 

" * Now, God wills it, you see : let us go to your 
house.' 

" I was literally blind. This light, that was bright 
enough to put one's eyes out, having been suddenly 
extinguished, I walked without knowing where my 
steps tended, and my companion seemed to lead me. 
After a minute or two, I recognized that we were 
going in the direction of the meadow, and that we 
were not alone. A man and woman were walking in 
front of us. 

"^It is my nurse and her husband,' said Mademoi- 
selle de Nives ; * they are faithful servants, fear noth- 
ing : I have others besides these in my service. I 
have my sister's nurse, who was discharged, and now 
watcher over my interests.' 

" * Do you know,' I said, * that you make me un- 
easy by acting in this way ? ' 

«* How is that?' 
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"* Perhaps you have a plan of canying off the 
child, in order to have the mother in your power. I 
give you warning that I shall oppose it absolutely. 
She has been confided to my parents, and, although 
this confidence is a little strange, we are responsible, 
and consider the trust sacred.' 

" * You have a very bad opinion of me,' she re- 
plied, * and must have heard many unkind reports con- 
cerning me. I do not deserve them, and am resigned 
to wait for the future to justify me.' 

** Her voice has a penetrating clearness and sweet- 
ness. I was ashamed of my suspicions, and tried to 
make excuses for my brutality. 

" ' Do not speak,' she said ; * it will delay us — 
run !' 

**And she hurried across the meadow, scarcely 
touching the soil, light as a bird of night. 

" We stopped a moment when we arrived at the 
garden-gate. 

*' 'I hâve not yet found,' I said, * a way of taking 
you to the child without danger of your being seen by 
the servant who has charge of her. I warn you that 
Mademoiselle Ninie sleeps in my mother's chamber, 
and that during her absence a nurse, installed in an 
easy-chair, sleeps perhaps very -lightly. I know noth- 
ing about her ; she is a yoimg peasant with whom I 
am not acquainted. 
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" ^ I am aoquainted with her,' replied Mademoiselle 
de Nives ; ^ she oame to Emilie's, a fortnight since, to 
ask for work. We gave her some, and I know that 
she is gentle and good. Do not be troubled. I know, 
also, that she sleeps soundly, for she did not waken 
during a frightful storm. Come, quick, let us en- 
ter!' 

" ' Allow me — ^jou must enter alone with me. The 
persons who accompany you will remain here to wait 
for you.' 

" * Of course.' 

^' I led her, without noise, to my mother's chamber, 
guiding her through the dark passage-ways. I entered 
first, softly. The little nurse did not stir. A candle 
was burning on a table behind the curtain. Mademoi- 
selle de Nives took it resolutely, in order to look at 
the sleeping child ; then gave it to me, and, kneeling 
by the bedside, glued her lips to Ninie's little hand, 
saying, as if she were praying to Grod : 

" * Grant that she may love me — ^I swear to love 
her dearly I ' 

*' I touched her gently on the shoulder. She arose 
and followed me submissively to the garden. There 
she took both my hands in hers, saying to me : 

'^ ' Henri Chantabel, you have given me the great- 
est happiness I ever experienced in my hard and sad 
life ; you are now for me like one of those angels 
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whom I often invoke, and who inspire me with calm- 
ness and courage during my meditations. I am a poor 
girl, without mind and without instruction. Those 
who had charge of me brought me up in this way ; 
they did it on purpose, for they thought the more 
ignorant I was the less power I should have to assert 
my rights. But the light necessary to guide my steps 
comes from above ; no one can put it out. Have con- 
fidence in me, as I had confidence in you. Confidence 
is so noble ! Without it everything is evil and impos- 
sible. Permit me to see my sister again, to hear her 
voice, to read her looks, and to receive her first kiss. 
Let me refcum to-morrow, disguised as to-day. Re- 
member, no one knows my face; your parentis have 
never seen me, and Madame de Nives herself would 
perhaps not recognize me, for she has not seen me 
for many years. I will hide somewhere, you will 
bring Lôonie to me, you will be there, and you will 
not leave her. Must I entreat you on my knees? 
Behold me — ^here I am I ' 

"A little disturbed by her exaltation, but con- 
quered by the charm emanating from so remarkable a 
person, I consented to a meeting at the tower of Perce- 
ment the next day at dusk, promising to find some 
means of taking her sister to meet her, and I asked 
permission to inform you of what was going on. 

"*0h, no, not yet I' she cried. *I shall tell 
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everything to your father myself, for I have much to 
tell, and he will be obliged to listen to me ; it is his 
duty to Madame de Nives and my sister. I can ruin 
them, but I do not wish to. There is one thing on 
which I have not entirely made up my mind : I must 
see the child again, and, if your parents oppose it, I 
should not know what I ought to do. Promise to 
keep .my secret for a few days.* 

" «Well, I promise. But Jacques? What shall I 
say to him if he asks me any questions ? ' 

" ' He will not ask you any questions.' 

" * Is he not jourjlancé f ' 

'^ ' No, he is nothing to me but a generous and ex- 
cellent friend.' 

" ' But he loves you. That is very clear.' 

" ' He loves me, yes, and I return it with all my 
heart ; but there is not a word of love-making between 
us. You swear to keep my secret ? ' 

"*Yes, I swear.' 

" * Oh, how I love you 1 ' 

" * Not so much as Jacques 1 ' 

« « Still more.' 

" After this she took flight with her companions, 
leaving me astonished and nearly stunned with the 
adventure. 

" The next day — ^that is, day before yesterday — ^I 
decided upon the fountain in the meadow as the most 
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favorable place for the meeting. I found means of 
informing Gharliette, that devoted nurse, who came in 
the daytime to explore the wood of Percement so as 
to find her way about without following the beaten 
paths. She is a skillful and sagacious woman. I 
showed her the foimtain from the hill above it, and 
the path through the vines that leads to it. I took down 
the fences, and the same evening, while playing with 
Ninie, carried her, without telling her anything, to the 
meeting with her sister, who was waiting for her under 
the willows. The acquaintance was quickly made, 
thanks to the paper-boats ; but I must say that Made- 
moiselle de Nives's passion for this child was like that 
of an irresistible lover. In a moment Léonie was hang- 
ing upon her neck, and devouring her with caresses. 
She was unwilling to leave her, and I coidd only induce 
her to go back to her nurse by promising to bring her 
the next day to the fountain and Suzette. 

" Yesterday I kept my word. Suzette had crammed 
her pockets with rose-colored and blue paper. She 
made, with the dexterity of a nun, charming little 
boats that floated delightfully ; but Ninie was not so 
much amused as on the evening before. She had made 
up her mind never to leave Suzette, and insisted upon 
taking her home with her foV a nurse. I had great 
trouble in separating them. Finally, this evening for 
the last time I saw Mademoiselle de Nives in the tower, 
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where we had agreed to meet. I considered this in- 
terview useless to her pkins, and allowed it with re- 
gret, since the bad weather prevented me from taking 
Léonie to her sister. I went to the meeting a little 
out of temper. Mademoiselle de Nives is an irritat- 
ing person. She throws herself on your neck, morally 
speaking. She has inflections of tenderness and ex- 
aggerated expressions of gratitude which must trouble 
poor Jacques profoundly, and have made me impatient 
more than once ; but it is impossible to give expres- 
sion to the disapprobation she provokes. She is not 
affected, she does not study an attitude, she is natural- 
ly beyond the region of probability, and yet she is in 
the right when her point of view is accepted. We 
talked for two hours, téte-à-tUe^ in the tower, where I 
had kindled a great fire of pine-cones to dry her wet 
garments, and was obliged to see that she was warm 
in spite of herself. Fearless, and like one insensible 
to all external influences, she had walked smiling un- 
der a beating rain, and smiled anew in seeing me 
troubled on account of her health. She manifested 
no more embarrassment nor fear in finding herself 
alone with me, coming to an interview dangerous to 
her reputation, than if I had been her brother. The 
nurse staid below in the kitchen, warming herself also, 
and troubling herself no more at leaving us together 
than if eccentricities of this kind were nothing new 
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to her. All this would have turned the head of an 
ambitious fool, for Mademoiselle de Nives is an eli- 
gible person, and can be easily compromised ; but I 
hope that you have a sufficiently good opinion of me 
to be very certain that I have not made love to her, 
and shall not do so. This is my romance, dear father. 
Tell me what you think of it, and if you blame me for 
haying allowed the adverse party — ^for my mother pre- 
tends that you are the defender and legal adviser of 
the countess — ^to embrace her little sister Ninie without 
your knowledge Î *' 

XII. 

'^ Rbduced to these proportions, the affair is not 
serious," I replied ; " but you have not told me the 
most important part — ^your conversation of this even- 
ing, your only conversation ; for, until this time, you 
could exchange nothing but a few interrupted words, 
as you were not alone together." 

'' Yes, indeed ! the two preceding days I escorted 
her half-way to Vignolette through the woods ; the 
nurse — I ought to say the duenna — ^walked at a re- 
spectful distance." 

**Then you know what those great projects are 
upon which Mademoiselle de Nives, your client, intends 
to converse with me Î " 
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" An attempt at reconciliation between her and her 
step-mother ; Mademoiselle de Nives wishes to be at 
liberty to see her sister occasionally." 

" I believe that the interviews will be dearly pur- 
chased, and the requirements for making such an en- 
gagement serious. Marie de Nives has no power over 
Léonie de Nives, and the law will give her no support." 

" She relies upon you to find the means." 

" Do you see any ? " 

"I see a thousand if your client looks only for 
money, as mine claims she does. The important ques- 
tion is, the duration of the friendship of the two sis- 
ters." 

" Everything appears simple when suppositions are 
taken for accomplished facts. Suppose that my client 
' — ^since client she is, according to you — ^has an imcon- 
querable aversion to her step-daughter, that she fights 
for her fortune, but that it is only for her daughter's 
sake, and that she would like better to have her remain 
poor than be exposed to the influence of a person of 
whom she has so poor an opinion ? " 

" You will plead with her for poor Marie." 

" Poor Marie is greatly to be pitied for the past ; 
but, now she is free, I own that I feel no special inter» 
est in her." 

" You are not acquainted with her yet." 

<< I accept her as you paint her, and as Jacques has 
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described her. Your two versions, differently drawn up, 
agree in essential points. I think she is an excellent 
person, with very pure intentions. Is that sufficient 
to make her a judicious woman, a serious being, capa- 
ble of directing a child like Liéonie, and of inspiring 
some confidence in her mother ? I do not believe her 
capable of inspiring respect.'' 

^* Indeed I I assure you she is deserving of great 
respect." 

** That is to say, you have been very much inter- 
ested in her, and have known how to conceal it from 
her through respect for yourself I " 

^* Do not speak of me ; I am out of the question. 
Speak of Jacques." 

<< Jacques has been still more interested and prob- 
ably more timid than you. Jacques is a youth whose 
wild deeds and depths of sentiment need not be much 
dreaded by any person ever so badly brought up. 
Shall I tell you what I think ? I do not believe your 
client in danger, but I think her dangerous. I see 
her in a very agreeable and even diverting situation, 
since she finds means to reconcile in her conscience, 
obscurely enlightened from above — or from below— 
the frivolous pleasures of life with celestial ecstasy. 
She cherishes in the convent the idea of being a wise 
virgin, but has the instincts of a foolish virgin, and, 
&om ihe montent that she throws off the restraint of 
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austerity which, armed at all points, forms the stren^h 
of Catholicism, I do not see where she will stop. She 
has nothing to put in the place of this terrible joke 
necessary to minds without culture, and consequently 
without reflection. She has no philosophy to create a 
law for herself, and no appreciation of social life and 
the obligations it imposes. She forms a fantastic idea 
of duty, seeks her own in the combinations of ro- 
mance, and has not the least idea of the most simple 
moral obligations. It pleases her to leave the convent 
before the time — close at hand — ^fixed by the law for 
her deliverance ; she did not know how to find a 
proper protection for this rash act, and accepts that 
of a woman who speculates upon the liberality of the 
suitors she recruits. Sh« finds it natural to accept 
Jacques Ormonde for a liberator, passes eight days 
alone with him, and, as he does not inspire her with 
love — ^so I understand — cares very little for the pas- 
sion aroused in his breast, the hopes he cherishes, the 
burst of anger and suspense she imposes upon him." 

** Father, she is entirely ignorant of these things, 
and has no idea of the passion of love." 

" So much the worse for her ! A woman should 
have an intuitive perception of what she does not 
know by experience ; otherwise she is not a woman, 
she is a hybrid, mysterious and auspicious, whom every 
one should be afraid of. Who can tell where the 
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awakening of the senses will lead such a person ? I 
believe that the senses already play the principal part 
in that angelic chastity that drives the young lady 
from Jacques's arms into yours." 

" Say, rather, from Jacques's arm to mine ; she 
has sought and found only protectors." 

** One improvised protector is a great deal. Two 
are much too many for two months of liberty ! Why 
has not this heroine of romance succeeded in over- 
coming my repugnance to become acquainted with 
her and listen to her story P Since she knows how to 
disguise herself so well, she might have found entrance 
here as a servant — we were looking for one to^ take 
care of the child ! " 

** She thought of it, but was afraid of my mother's 
penetration, who she knows is prejudiced against her." 

" She was afraid of your mother, and she was 
afraid of me ! Invited by Miette and Jacques to trust 
her affairs to me, she did not dare to follow their ad- 
vice — she does not yet dare. She prefers to apply to 
you in order to see her sister, as she applied to Jaquet 
to escape from her cage. Shall I tell you why ? " 

" Tell me, father." 

"Because the support of young men is always 
assured to a pretty girl, while the old exercise their 
judgment in the question. Beauty produces a rapid 
proselytism. A young man is combustible material, 

8 
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and does not resist like an old, incombustible man of 
the law. With a tender glance and a suppliant word, 
in the twinkling of an eye, she finds brilliant cavaliers 
ready for every foolish enterprise. She trusts to them 
her most intimate secrets, and they are delighted to 
be received as confidants. Is this confidence the su- 
preme favor ? She lures them on in this way and very 
soon controls them. She accepts their love provided 
they do not express their feelings too plainly, exposes 
them without scruple to scandalous tongues, makes 
use of their money — " 

"Fathei--!" 

"Not you! but Jacques is already in for a large 
sum, I tell you. She is rich, will pay her obligations, 
and preserve a sincere gratitude for the two friends — 
except by marrying a third ; the others will get out of 
the affair as they like. I tell you, my son, you have 
just passed two hours in a têie^-tête^ intoxicating and 
painful at the same time, with an angel ; but, united 
with this angel, there is an ungrateful devotee and, 
perhaps, a consummate coquette. Take care of your- 
self — ^listen to what I say to you ! " 

My son, while listening to me, jnoved about un- 
easily, his eyes fixed upon the embers, and his face 
pale in spite of the red light reflected upon it by the 
fire. It seemed to me I had touched the right chord. 

"Then,'' he said, rising and fixing upon me his 
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great, black eyes full of expression, " you blame me 
for having helped to carry out the plans of this young 
woman ? " 

" Not at all. At your age I should have done the 
same thing ; only, I tell you to be on your guard." 

" Lest I fall in love ? You take me for a school- 
boy." 

'* It is not very long since you were one, and this 
is all the better for you." 

He reflected a few moments, and replied : 

^^ That is true ; it is not very long since I was in 
love with Miette, when the thought of her made my 
heart beat, and kept me from sleeping. Miette is 
much more beautiful now ; above all, she has an ex- 
pression, and I do not see that freshness and health 
injure the ideal in a type of woman. The Greek 
statues have rounded outlines in poetry. Mademoi- 
selle de Nives is pretty like a little boy. Her pale- 
ness is a matter of fancy. And then it is not beauty 
that takes possession of the heart — it is character. I 
have studied this character — a character entirely new 
to me — ^more judicially than you think ; and, in all 
that you have just said, I think there is much truth, 
in regard to ingratitude, especially. I could not help 
telling her that she made Jacques suffer cruelly ; she 
believed herself justified in saying that she had made 
no promises to him." 
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'^ She does something worse that you did not think 
of. She tries to injure Emilie's character," 

" I thought of it, and told her so. "What do you 
think she said in reply ? ^ Emilie^s character cannot be 
injured. She possesses a purity beyond all stain. If 
any one said that I behaved improperly while imder 
her roof, the whole country would reply with one sin- 
gle voice that it was against your cousin's will or with- 
out her knowledge. And you also, would you not cry 
out to the detractors, " You spoke falsely ! The proof 
of her respectability is, that she is my betrothed, and 
I am going to marry her ? '" " 

" Very well. Did you reply to this question di- 
rectly Î " 

" I made no reply. It was repulsive to me to dis- 
cuss Emilie and my secret sentiments with a person 
who cannot comprehend human sentiments." 

** I regret that you made her no answer." 

" Tell me, father, do you think that Emilie—" 

«Goon. Emilie—" 

« She must know that her friend has been absent 
every evening for some days Î " 

« It seems impossible that she can be ignorant of 
it. The house at Yignolette is large, but in such a 
secluded life the absence of one of the two inmates 
must be noticed." 

*' Mademoiselle de Nives pretends that Emilie csks 
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no questions and manifests no uneasiness. How do 
you explain this ? " 

"By the religion of a generous hospitality. See 
the letter I received from her yesterday." 

Henri read the letter and returned it. 

" I see," he said, " that in the bottom of her heart 
the good and dear child blames her strange companion. 
She is right. Did you notice that she was unhappy 
the last time you saw her Î " 

" Emilie unhappy ? No, but displeased^* 

" Displeased with Mademoiselle Marie f^. 

«Evidently." W^^ 'v- 

" And perhaps also with me ? " \ /f^ ^^ 

" I don't know what she thought about jow, 

"Mademoiselle de Nives says that Miette 
great sorrow." 

" For what reason Î " 

" That is the reply I made ; there is no reason for 
it. Miette is not in love with me." 

" And you added, * I am not in love with 
her?'" 

" No, father, I did not say so ; I avoided speaking 
of myself ; it could not interest Mademoiselle de Nives. 
What day will you receive her ? " 

" She runs the risk of meeting her step-mother, 
who may, who ought to return for her daughter at 
cny moment." 



V • 
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" Madame de Nives cannot return jet ; she is ill in 
Paris." 

" Who told jou so Î " 

" Mademoiselle de Nives has her closely watched. 
She took the influenza while running around Paris 
and the suburbs to surprise her in some flagrante de- 
licto favorable to her hostile plans ; as she had only 
false information, she made no discoveries.'* 

" This young woman may then come to the tower 
to-morrow with Miette. Your mother intends to pay 
visits at Riom, and will know nothing of the affair. 
I wish for your assistance at the interview, since you 
are the counselor of Mademoiselle Marie. I shall, per- 
haps, call up Master Jacques, and give an order for 
liéonie to be brought to us for a little while. I want 
to see with my own eyes if this grand passion for the 
child is sincere. Go to sleep. To-morrow, early, I 
will send an express to Vignolette, and perhaps to 
Champgousse." 

The next day I wrote to Emilie and her brother. 
At noon I went to the tower with Henri and the little 
Léonie. "We found Miette there with Mademoiselle 
de Nives. Jacques, who lived farther off, arrived last. 

My first word was an act of authority. Charliette 
was on the threshold of the kitchen, but, perceiving 
me, quickly took refuge within. I had seen her, how- 
ever, and, addressing Mademoiselle de Nives, demand- 
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ed if this woman was on the watch by her orders. Ma- 
demoiselle de Nives seemed surprised, and said she did 
not come with her. 

** Then," I replied, " she comes on her own account, 
and I shall order her to go away." 

I entered the kitchen without giving Marie time 
to get the start of me, and asked the distracted Char- 
liette what she was doing in my house. She replied 
that she came to receive Mademoiselle Mariées orders. 

" Mademoiselle Marie does not need you; go away. 
I forbid you from ever putting your foot in my house 
without my permission." 

" Ah I " cried Charliette, in a dramatic tone, " I 
see that my dear young lady is ruined ! You are all 
against her ! " 

" Go," I resumed ; " the quicker the better ! " 

She went away furious, and I rejoined the ladies in 
the apartment refurnished by Henri. Mademoiselle 
de Nives wore her costume of a vîllage-girl, which was 
marvelously becoming to her, I must confess. Léonie 
threw herself into her arms ; they were inseparable. 
Emilie also caressed the child, and found her charm- 
ing. I saw that at the last moment Marie had made a 
full confession. Henri appeared a little embarrassed 
in carrying out the part he had assumed. He heard 
opportunely the step of Jacques's pony, and went down 
to help him in putting itvinto the stable. 
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During this time, coming and going, and without 
haying the appearance of wishing to enter upon the 
subject at present, I observed the features and atti- 
tude of Mademoiselle de Nives, and found her simple 
and sincere. This point gained, I examined my niece ; 
she was changed, neither pale nor cast down, but seri- 
ous, and as if armied for any combat with a high and 
magnanimous will. 

Jacques entered, and met with a cordial welcome. 
He kissed respectfully the hand that Mademoiselle de 
Nives extended to him without the least embarrass- 
ment. He was much disconcerted by astonishment 
and uneasiness, and appeared to be nerving himself up 
for a crisis beyond his power to avert. 

" Now," I said to Mademoiselle de Nives, " we are 
going to discuss matters that will be very tiresome to 
Mademoiselle Ninie. She may go and play in the yard, 
directly under our eyes." 

" Yes," cried Léonie ; " with Suzette ! " 

" By-and-by," I said. " I promise to let you see 
her again before she goes home." 

" That is not true ; you will not call me back." 

" I give you my promise," said Mademoiselle de 
Nives. " You must be good, and obey M. ChantabeL 
He is master here, and every one is willing to do as he 
wishes." 

Ninie submitted, but not without making Suzette 
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promise to sit near the window,, where she could look 
at her every moment. 

When we were seated, Miette began resolutely : 
. " Uncle," she said, " you have consented to receive 
my friend, and I thank you for her and for myself. 
You have no need to question her in regard to the 
events that brought her under my roof, for you are 
perfectly -well acquainted with them. She comes to 
ask your counsel upon her future course, and, as she 
knows what kind of a man you are, has for you the re- 
spect you merit, and the confidence that is your due ; 
she is resolved — so she promised me — to follow your 
advice implicitly." 

^ I have but one question to address to Mademoi- 
selle de Nives," I replied ; " and my opinion of her 
cause will depend upon her answer. Why, on the eve 
of the time fixed for her certain and absolute liberty, 
did she think it her duty to quit the convent ? — ^Reply 
without fear, mademoiselle : I know you have much 
frankness and courage, and all the persons present are 
in your confidence ; it is important that I should be so 
also, and that we all deliberate upon what is most fa- 
vorable to your interests." 

'^ It is difficult for me to make the public confession 
you demand," replied Mademoiselle de Nives, who ap- 
peared much moved by the presence of Henri and 
Jacques ; *'but I can make it, and I will make it." 
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*' We listen respectfully.*' 

^' Indeed, M. Chantabel, I had a reason that you 
will scarcely credit for escaping from the convent be- 
fore the proper time. Mj ignorance of real life was 
so profound — and this is not my fault — that I believed 
I must show a determination to stand up for my legal 
rights before I came of age. I was persuaded that, 
if I allowed one day to pass beyond this term, I was 
bound by this act to remain in the convent for life." 

"Were you told this enormous falsehood in the 
convent?'* 

" No ; my nurse Charliette pretended to have asked 
legal advice in Clermont, and advised me to distrust 
the patience with which the nuns and confessors 
awaited my decision. * They will not harass you,' she 
said ; * they will surprise you, and suddenly say to you, 
"The hour is passed — ^we hold you for your whole 
life.'"" 

"And you believed Charliette ? " 

" I believed Charliette, having only her in the whole 
world to be interested in me, and tell me what I thought 
to be the truth." 

"But since you found out she was deceiving 
you ? " 

" Do not make me speak evil of this woman who 
rendered me great service — ^interested service, I know 
— ^but I availed myself of her aid, and am still reoeiv- 
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ing it. Let her go for what she is worth. She is per- 
haps unworthy of your attention." 

^' Pardon me : I must know if I am in the presence 
of a person counseled and directed by Charliette, or by 
the friends she has around her." 

^' I am ashamed that it is necessary for me to reply 
that the persons present, commencing with yourself, 
are everything to me, and Charliette nothing." 

" That is very well so far, but I must insist upon 
other conditions before I undertake to save you from 
the dangers and difficulties into which this Charliette 
has thrown you. You must swear that you will not 
see her again, have any correspondence or any kind of 
connection with her, so long as you remain with my 
niece. You ought to tmderstand that the presence of 
a woman of this character defiled the abode of Emilie 
Ormonde." 

It was, I believe, the first time that Mademoiselle 
de Nives ever heard the plain truth. Frightened 
and menaced, on one side, by clerical thralldom; 
spoiled and flattered, on the other, by her nurse and 
the blind love of Jacques, she had never before heard 
the language of reproach. She blushed with confusion, 
which appeared to me a good omen, hesitated a mo- 
ment for a reply, then, by a spontaneous movement, 
turned to Miette and said, casting herself on her knees 
and throwing her arms around her : 
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** Forgive me, I knew not what I was doing I Why 
did you not tell me ? " 

"I should have told you, if you had trusted me,'* 
replied Emilie, embracing and raising her. ^' Until this 
morning I did not know how guilty and contemptible 
this Charliette is." 

"I will never see her again 1" cried Mademoiselle 
de Nives. 

" You swear it ? " I said. 

" I swear by my eternal salvation I " 

^' Swear upon your honor I Eternal salvation is 
never compromised as long as a moment for repentance 
remains. It is a beautiful idea to make God greater 
than the justice of men, but here we treat of facts 
purely human, and are occupied with matters that may 
be useful or injurious to our fellow-beings." 

" I swear, then, upon my honor, never to see Char- 
liette again, although, in truth, human honor, as usually 
understood, seems to me a frivolous thing." 

**It is there the shoe pinches," I replied. " Will 
you permit me to make a little explanation that is veiy 
necessary?" 

'^ I am listening," said Mademoiselle de Nives, sit- 
ting down again. 

" Very welL When the expression * human honor ' 
has no clear meaning for the mind, it is best to with- 
draw from the social sphere and communion with man- 



\ 
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kind. One lives then in a sublime companionship with 
the divine Mind, and monastic rule imposing solitude 
and silence exempts one from all obligation to the hu- 
man race. I know that you do not wish to choose this 
life ; then, as maid or wife, consecrated to works of 
charity or to the occupations of this world, you must 
have a guide and master to teach you the obligations 
of life. You will do no good, entirely by yourself, 
outside of the cell, since you disdain to learn anything 
of practical life. You will need a spiritual director to 
utilize your charity or a husband to regulate the pro- 
priety of your conduct. You are nearly twenty-one 
years old ; you are fascinating, and conscious of your 
power, since you make use of your fascinations to carry 
out your plans from day to day. From the moment 
when you began to exert an influence upon the mind 
of others, you have no longer the right to say, * I do 
not know what I shall do— I will see 1 ' You must see, 
and will at once ; you must choose between a husband 
and a confessor, otherwise there is no means of dealing 
with you in earnest." 

" What ? " cried Mademoiselle de Nives, who started 

up, astounded at my rudeness ; " what are you saying 

to me, M. Chantabel ? What do you demand of me ? " 

" Nothing but the free exercise of your will." 

" But precisely I — ^I do not know my will. I wait 

imtil Gk)d inspires me." 
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^^ Has God inspired you thus far ? Did be com- 
mand you to run away with Jacques Ormonde ? '* 

"Uncle," cried Jacques, "you forced my secret 
£rom me ; you had found it out before, and. I thought 
it would be sacred with you, and all at once you tor- 
ture me ! Permit me to retire ; I am stifling here, 
suffering martyrdom ! " 

" I do not blame you, Jacques," said Mademoiselle 
de Nives ; " I intended to tell your uncle all that he 
knows already." 

" So much the more," I resumed, " since you con- 
fided it to my son, with permission to reveal every- 
thing to me." 

Jacques became pale, looking at Henri, who re- 
mained unmoved. Then he looked at Marie, who cast 
down her eyes in confusion, then raised them imme- 
diately, and said, with a tialve simplicity : 

"It is true, Jacques, I told everything to your 
cousin, for I needed him to accomplish an enterprise 
in which you would have refused to aid me." 

"You know nothing about it," replied Jacques. 
" My cousin certainly merits all your confidence, but I 
had given you a sufficient proof of my devotion to 
have a right to it also." 

" You forget, Jacques," I said, " that when Made- 
moiselle de Mves needs any one, as she says herself, 
she comes to the point directly, without troubling her* 
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self about other people. She could, doubtless, have 
taken your arm to look at Léonie through the park- 
railing, or to accost Henri, in your presence, or to 
make romantic visits to him in this tower, the unques- 
tionable innocence of which you would prove from 
your own experience ; but all this would not have suc- 
ceeded so well. Henri would have distrusted a person 
presented by you, and consequently compromised. 
He would have reasoned and discussed as I am now 
discussing. It was much more sure to surprise him, 
give him a mysterious rendezvous, confide herself to 
him like a sacred dove whose purity sanctifies all it 
touches, finally open her heart to him free from all 
attachment or consideration toward you. Experience 
has proved that Mademoiselle de Nives is not so much 
a stranger as one might think to the manner of action 
in real life, and that, if she ignores the suffering she 
causes, she divines and appreciates the maimer of 
making use of it." 

" Henri ! " cried Mademoiselle de Nives, pale and 
with clinched teeth, " do you share in the cruel opin- 
ion your father has of me ? " 

Henri's face was for a moment contracted with an 
expression of anguish and pity ; then, suddenly gain- 
ing the ascendency with the heroism of a good con- 
science, he replied : 

** My father is severe, Mademoiselle Marie ; but on 
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the whole he sajs nothing that I did not say to you 
here last evening, while alone with you/' 

Mademoiselle de Nives then turned to Jacques, as 
if to demand from him aid and protection in her dis- 
tress. She saw that he was weeping, and took a step 
toward him. Jacques took two, and, carried away by 
his good disposition as much as by his want of con- 
yentional manners, he threw his arms around her, and 
pressed her to his heart, saying : 

^' Indeed, all this is not my fault I If you deserve 
blame in regard to me, I know nothing of it the mo- 
ment you suffer. Will you have my blood, will you 
have my honor, will you have my life ? Everything 
is yours, and I ask nothing in exchange, as you know 
very welL" 

For the first time in his life, thanks to the rudeness 
of my attack, Jacques, struck to the heart, found real 
eloquence. The expression of the countenance, accent, 
gesture, everything was sincere, and consequently seri- 
ous and strong. It was a revelation for us all, and 
especially for Mademoiselle de Nives, who had never 
before understood him. She was sensible of the in- 
jury she had done him, and read it in her own con- 
science. She started like a person seized with vertigo 
on the border of a precipice, and threw herself back ; 
but she instinctively drew near again to the heart 
whose manly beating against her own she had felt for 
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the first time, and from that resting-place addressed 
Emilie. 

*'You ought to make the severest reproaches to 
me," she said, " for I have been, it is plain, ungrateful 
to your brother, and a coquette with jour cousin 1 As 
usual, you say nothing, and suffer without complain- 
ing. I promise solemnly to make amends for every- 
thing, and to be worthy of your friendship ! '* 

" May God hear you, mademoiselle ! " I said, hold- 
ing out my hand to her. . " Pardon me for having 
made you suffer. I think I have unraveled the truth 
from the labyrinth into which Charliette threw you. 
I feel sure that henceforth you will reflect and engage 
in no more adventures whose .consequences can be 
tinned against you. Now we will talk about business, 
and see how you can be reinstated in your rights 
without making a scandal or commotion. Let me tell 
you that I accepted your step-mother's confidence 
upon one condition, that of acting as a peace-maker. 
I am not interested in her personally ; but she did a 
wise thing : she knows that I adore children ; that in 
every case where these poor innocents are concerned 
I plead for their interest, and, whether I was willing 
or not, she trusted her daughter to me. There is poor 
Ninie, beautiful and good, and, as far as I can see, 
moderately happy. Her fate will be worse with a 
mother embittered by poverty." 
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*' Say nothing more, M. Chantabel ! '' cried Ma* 
demoiselle de Nives. "Regulate yourself, without 
consulting me, the sacrifice that I ought to make, then 
give me a pen, and I will sign without reading. You 
know the amount of my fortune, and I know nothing 
about it. Arrange everything to make Ninie as rich 
as I am. I wanted to see you to tell you this." 

The generous girl turned toward the window while 
speaking thus, as if to throw a kiss to her sister ; but, 
not seeing her, she called and received no reply. 

" Dear me ! " she said, running to the door, "where 
can she be ? I do not see her anywhere 1 " 

At the same instant the door was thrown open 
impetuously, and Ninie rushed into Mademoiselle de 
Nives's arms, crying out in a voice strangled by fear : 

" ELide me I hide me I Mamma ! she is coming I 
she is running I she is here on the stairs ! she will 
find me, and whip me I Don't let mamma have me ! 
Hide me 1 " 

And she rapidly thrust herself under a table, the 
thick covering of which reached to the floor. 



xm. 

It was just in time. Madame de Nives, pale and 
excited, entered in her turn, absolutely as if she were 
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in her own house, without knocking or being an- 
nounced. Marie had turned to the window, leaving 
visible only her black and white fichu, her blond hair 
coquettishly curled, and her straw hat turned up be- 
hind ; without being dressed as a peasant, she wore 
as usual that pretty Auvergnat bonnet which blends 
with the new fashions in such a manner as to appear 
elegant without ceasing to be original. 

"Pardon me, M. Chantabel," said Madame de 
Nives, who at first glance took, or pretended to take, 
the two young ladies for peasant-girls ; " you are here 
in consultation ; I did not know it. A thousand par- 
dons I I am looking for my daughter ; I thought she 
was here. They told me at your house that you had 
taken her in this direction. Tell me where she is, 
that I may embrace her. I will wait in your garden 
till you have leisure to attend to me in my turn." 

While the countess was talking I had glanced to 
the back part of the tower, visible through a window 
opposite to the one occupied by Mademoiselle de 
Nives, and had seen Charliette watching and wait- 
ing in the ruined and abandoned part of the manor. 
Therefore, Madame de Nives appeared to me perfectly 
well informed of what was going on, and I was unwill- 
ing to indulge her in a useless pretense. 

" You will not disturb me, madame," I said. " I 
am here with my family, K there is a consultation. 
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you will not be in the way." And, advancing to the 
easy-chair, I added : " Mademoiselle Ninie is in this 
room ; but she is in the midst of the game of ' hide- 
and-seek,' and does not see you. — Come, Ninie," I con- 
tinued, raising the table-cover, *' it is your mamma ; 
hasten to welcome her." 

Ninie obeyed with a visible reluctance. Her moth- 
er seized rather than took her up, and seated her on 
her knee, saying, in a harsh tone : 

" What ! are you Insane ? Don't you remember 
me?" 

While Ninie was embracing her mother with more 
fear than love. Mademoiselle de Nives, anxious to 
know if the child was a victim as she had been told, 
turned round to observe this glacial kiss. The clear, 
cold eyes of the countess were fixed upon hers, and I 
saw her tremble as at the sight of a viper. Doubtless 
she would not have recognized her step-daughter im- 
mediately and under this disguise if she had not been 
informed of her presence. She was evidently pre- 
pared for the interview, as she did not mistake her for 
an instant for Miette, and a ferocious smile contracted 
her lips. 

" You pretend, sir," she said, in a loud and clear 
voice, " that I shall not be in the way in the consulta- 
tion I have interrupted. As far as I can see, the ques- 
tion to be settled is a marriage between two young 
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ladies and two gentlemen. I am acquainted with but 
one of them ; which of the suitors is hers Î " 

"Here he is!" replied Mademoiselle de Nives, 
without hesitation, pointing to my nephew. " This is 
M. Jacques Ormonde. The bans will be published in a 
fortnight, and, although at that time your consent will 
be unnecessary, I hope, madame, you will deign to ap- 
prove my choice, for the sake of propriety." 

" It will be very necessary," replied the countess, 
^' since this is the gentleman who, it appears, ran away 
"with you." 

" This gentleman," added Jacques, to whom happi- 
ness gave self-control, " would suggest to the countess 
that Mademoiselle Ninie is out of place here, and would 
be better off amusing herself in the yard." 

" With Charliette, who is still prowling about 
there ?" I said, raising my voice ; " no, take the 
child to her nurse, who is waiting for her among the 
vines, and come back here yourself. If your future 
vnfe is obliged to make some concessions, we need 
your approval." 

^' She may make as many concessions as she 
pleases," replied Jacques, taking Ninie by the hand, 
who followed him with an instinctive confidence ; 
**she gave you full control of her affairs, and I do 
the same, uncle." And he led away the child, fol- 
lowed by the glance of the countess, who thought 
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mucH less of her daughter than she did of examin- 
ing the features and appearance of Jacques with a 
haughty aud disdainful curiosity. 

'' Here is, then,'' she said, as soon as he had gone 
out, '^ the object of Mademoiselle de Nives's grand 
passion ! " 

" The young man is my nephew," I replied, " my 
dear sister's son, an excellent person, and a very worthy 
man." 

*' Or a very gallant man ? M. Chantabel, you are 
indulgent, as is well known, to the members of your 
family ! I see you find nothing worthy of condemna- 
tion in the elopement. It will not, however, be ap- 
proved by every one." 

"It will remain unknown, for no one here will 
divulge the secret, out of regard for Mademoiselle de 
Nives and you." 

*' For me ? indeed 1 " 

I made a sign to the others to leave us, and, ap- 
proaching very near her, said, in a whisper : 

" For you, madame, who agreed with Charliette to 
bring about this scandal, and ruin Mademoiselle de 
Nives I " 

She became pale, as if she were going to faint ; 
but, making a strong eflFort, she replied, in a low voice : 

" This woman has told a frightful lie, and you will 
never be able to prove it I '* 
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" Are you willing to let me call her? She is still 
there.'' 

" Why do you want to call her 1 '' she replied, with 
a wild look. 

*' You must summon her before us all to tell the 
truth. The recompense you promised her will be at 
this price ; and, if necessary, we have a collection of 
documents that will unloose her tongue. She will pro- 
duce your letters." 

The countess feebly murmured these words : 

" You must not do that ! I am in your hands — 
spare me I " 

Then she sank back in her chair in a real fainting- 
fit. I had guessed right, for I learned the details 
afterward. Charliette had, of course, fleeced, taken 
advantage of, deceived, and betrayed every one in turn. 

My niece and Mademoiselle de Nives came eagerly 
to Madame de Nives's assistance. She recovered her 

c 

senses very quickly, and wanted to renew the conver- 
sation. I begged her not to fatigue herself uselessly. 

"We can," I said, "renew the conference later 
this evening or to-morrow." 

** No, no," she said, " immediately, especially as I 
have nothing to say. I have simply to wait for prop- 
ositions that one would think ought to have come 
from me on the eve of a general settlement of our in- 
terests." 
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" There are no propositions to be made," I replied. 
''You thought that Mademoiselle de Nives, having" 
been led to commit acts of grave imprudence, would 
need silence and a generous pardon on your part. 
Things are changed now, as you have just seen. Si- 
lence is for the common interest, and pardon is no more 
only a matter of expediency — say, rather, of Christian 
charity. Mademoiselle de Nives is absolute mistress 
of a considerable fortune. I know now the amount of 
it, for I procured it daring your absence. She has a 
right to demand the accoimts of guardianship, which, 
as I had foreseen and calculated, will amount to about 
two hundred and forty thousand francs ; but she. does 
not want her sister to be brought up in constraint and 
privation. She will give you an unconditional receipt 
for all sums expended or saved by you during her mi- 
nority. It is for you, madame, to address to her — ^I 
will not say thanks — ^but at least to give evidence of 
the satisfaction a mother ought to feel under such cir- 
cumstances." 

Madame de Nives had expected to make a better 
bargain by her unworthy plots. She was checkmated 
and overwhelmed. She tried to speak, but could not 
utter a word, and made to Mademoiselle Marie a kind 
of grimacing smile, with an abrupt inflection of the 
head. She recovered, however, strength enough to say 
that Léonie would still be very poor, since the possi- 
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bility of laying aside even a small sum in the large and 
expensive Château de Nives was an entirely gratuitous 
supposition on my part. 

" I know nothing about it," replied Mademoiselle 
de Nives, rising. " M. Chantabel, would you be kind 
enough to tell me the amount of my income as nearly 
as you can ? " 

" 11 you sell the Nives estate, mademoiselle, you 
will have an income of fifty thousand francs. If you 
keep it, you will have thirty thousand." 

** And now," she resumed, " will you ask Madame 
de Nives how large an income she requires to live in 
ease and security ? " 

" I shall never enjoy these two blessings again," 
said the countess ; '* I must have at least fifteen thou- 
sand francs a yea» to bring up my daughter, without 
letting her feel the change in her situation." 

"This, with your small saving, of which I also 
know the amount, will give you the means of living in 
the same manner as you have done since your mar- 
riage. Mademoiselle de Nives must decide if your 
affection for her merits such a sacrifice." 

" I will do it ! " cried Marie, without a moment's 
hesitation ; and, perceiving Jacques, who was just eur- 
tering, she took his hand, adding : " We will make 
the sacrifice ; but upon one condition, without which 
I shall adhere to the conditions that M. Chanta- 

9 
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bel has drawn up — I must have an unconditional re- 
lease." 

" What, then, is this condition ? " said Madame de 
Nives, whose steel-colored eyes shone with a metallic 
lustre. 

" You must give my sister to me, and resign all 
your rights over her to me. At this price you will be 
rich, live where you please — excepting at Nives, where 
I intend to establish myself. You will see Léonie ; 
but she will be mine, mine alone I — Jacques, do you 
consent ? " 

" Joyfully I " he replied, without hesitation. 

Madame de Nives did not appear thunderstruck, as 
she should have done in conformity to the character 
she was playing. The idea was not new to her. Marie 
had proposed it through Charliette, and the countess 
had had time to reflect upon it. She feigned, however, 
a new fainting-fit. Marie and Miette were very much 
excited. 

" This is too cruel 1 " contended my niece ; " this 
lady is ill, and cannot bear such emotion. She may be 
wicked — that is possible ; but she cannot be indifferent 
to her daughter, and we are demanding too much of 
her I " 

"Leave me alone with her," I said; "and give 
yourself no trouble. Go to my house and wait for me, 
and, if Madame Chantabel has returned, tell her to 
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have a good dinner ready for us after all the excite- 
ment of the morning." 

When they had gone, Madame de Nives kept me 
waiting a long time before she recovered possession of 
her faculties. She shed a few tears when resuming 
the subject, exclaiming that it was horrible, and that 
Mademoiselle de Nives took her revenge in an atro- 
cious manner. 

" Mademoiselle de Nives does not wish for revenge," 
I replied. ^'She possesses in reality a remarkable 
sweetness and gentleness. She has not addressed to 
you one bitter word under circumstances where the 
wrong you have done her would naturally turn her 
heart against you. She has taken a great fancy to 
Léonie, and I think the child returns it as far as she 
knows how." 

" One thing is certain : my daughter loves every 
one excepting her mother I She has a terrible disposi- 
tion. She showed an aversion to me when she was 
very young." 

'^I know it, and it is a great misfortune ; but it is 
your own fault, for you have not taken the right course 
to make yourself loved by her and respected by your 
servants." 

"You cannot, however, advise me to abandon her 
to an insane woman who has taken a passing fancy for 
her, and will soon cease to care for her?" 
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" When she ceases to care for her, she will send 
her back to you ; but then you must bid farewell to 
our income of fifteen thousand francs I Pray, then, 
In earnest, that the two sisters may live happily to- 
gether I " 

I saw plainly that Madame de Nives perceived the 
justice of the argument. She still discussed the ques- 
tion, however, for the sake of appearances. 

" You really think, then," she resumed, " that Made- 
moiselle de Nives is capable of bringing up a young- 
girl in a suitable manner ? " 

" If you had asked this question yesterday, I should 
have said, ' No, I do not think so.' I did not then fully 
know her 5 while to-day, here in your presence, I felt 
a great admiration for her. This childlike generosity 
has a sublime aspect that exalts it above the trifling 
mistakes of an over-excited imagination. I had just 
been finding great fault with her when you entered ; 
she punished me by showing an admirable repentance 
and sincerity. I am now entirely on her side, which 
will not prevent me from serving you in taking care 
that the payment of your income shall be made a 
serious and inviolable contract." 

"Ah, yes I that is of special importance!" cried 
the countess, involuntarily. "This allowance must 

not be a lure." 

" Neither must it be an extortion," I replied ; " the 
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allowance will cease on the day when you reassert your 
claim to Léonie," 

" That is understood," said the countess, in an an- 
gry tone ; " but if Mademoiselle Marie, who knows 
nothing about money, should ruin herself! I must 
have a mortgage on the Nives estate." 

" You shall have it ; but do not fear that she will 
ruin herself : on the contrary, the moment she mar- 
ries Jacques Ormonde she will be much richer." 

" Will this famous Jacques Ormonde, who is called 
a conqueror of women, make his wife, and, consequent- 
ly, my daughter, happy ?" 

" This conqueror of women has the best heart in 
the world, and a natural disposition of the finest wa- 
ter." 

«And, while awaiting the marriage, what shall I 
do with my daughter, who thinks of nothing but run- 
ning away from me, and to whose absence I must be- 
come gradually accustomed, in order to have courage 
to leave her entirely ? " 

"You will go to Nives to make preparations for 
your departure. Ninie will stay at my house with 
Mademoiselle Marie, who, being betrothed to Jacques, 
will remain under the protection of her future uncle." 

*' But your son — ^your son has just had — I know it 
very well — ^an intrigue with her ! " 

"That is one of Charliette's lies. My son is an 
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honest man and a serious-minded man. It is possible 
that Charliette wanted to make money out of him also ; 
but he is sharper than Jacques. Meanwhile, as we must 
^ not giye occasion for gossip, my son will pass the rest 
of his vacation with his cousin at Champgousse, and 
will not return home until the marriage takes place. 
We shall sign this very day the deeds that concern 
you at the same time with the contract, and, while 
waiting, as you have recovered your self-possession, 
you will dine at our house with my family and yours." 

^' Impossible ! I cannot see all these people, Ninie 
especially 1 This child, who leaves me with joy in her 
heart, is my punishment." 

^' It is a deserved punishment, Madame de Nives. 
You wished to debase, ruin, and dishonor your hus- 
band's daughter — you were determined either to make 
her a nun or to destroy her character forever 1 It is 
too much ; you have wearied the patience of God. Do 
not abuse that of men ; and take every precaution to 
keep them in ignorance of the secret designs of your 
guilty soul. Offer your daughter as a recompense for 
your cruel deeds, aujd accept in return the worldly 
wealth for which you have worked with so much per- 
severance and so little scruple. You must dine with 
me, since you have told my wife everything you could 
think of against Mademoiselle Marie. I do not ask 
you to confess your guilt nor to retract your words ; 
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we shall say that you have had a reconciliation with 
your step-daughter, and that, through my efforts, an 
arrangement has been made satisfactory to all parties 
concerned," 

XIV. 

Madams db Nivbs yielded, took my arm, and we 
went together toward my house. As we came out of 
the pine-wood I saw Charliette, who was watching us, 
very much disturbed on her own account at the result 
of our conference. 

"We must make a settlement with this jade," I 
said to the countess. 

" No, no ! " she replied, in terror ; " I never want 
to see her again." 

" For that very reason she must be paid." 

And, turning toward Charliette, I made her a sign 
to come to us. 

She quickly obeyed the summons. 

" The time for settling your accounts has arrived," 
I said ; " we have all agreed to have nothing more to 
do with you. M. Jacques Ormonde has paid you three 
thousand francs — it is more than you deserve. He 
has no further need of you. Mademoiselle de Nives 
will also give you three thousand francs. How much 
has the Countess de Nivés, who is here present, prom- 
ised you Î " 
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" Ten thousand/' replied Charliette, boldly, 

" Only five thousand," replied the countess, bris- 
tling with indignation. 

^^ On the day when Mademoiselle de Nives comes 
of age," I rejoined, " you can come to my house to re- 
ceive the sum of eight thousand francs, after which 
you will have nothing more to expect from any one," 

" That is little for so much work," replied Char- 
liette. « If I told all that I know—" 

"You can itell it if it pleases you to be driven 
away in all quarters as a promoter of intrigue, and a 
vile woman. If you talk about us, we will talk about 
you also ; beware 1 " 

Charliettë*, frightened by my words, went off as 
quickly as possible, and, during the ten minutes it 
took us to reach my house, I saw that Madame de 
Nives was rapidly recovering her self - composure. 
This woman, whose sole impelling power and sole pas- 
sion was avarice, horrified me. I was none the less 
very polite, respectful, and attentive to her. I had 
told her some plain truths, and had gained a good 
cause. I had no angry feeling to excite me, and I 
was satisfied with myself. I conducted her to a room, 
as she wished to rest for a little while. 

Madame Chantabel had not returned. Miette had 
courageously gone to work to prepare the dinner. 
She understood the art of cooking, was well acquaint- 
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ed with my tastes, and was much beloved by my ser- 
vants. I saw with pleasure that we should have a 
good dinner, and that no dish would be a failure — my 
wife not being there to excite the nerves of the cook 
by giving confused directions. 

It gave me still greater pleasure to see Henri smil- 
ing at Miette's side, and helping her in the most lively 
mood ; he had taken off his coat and put on a white 
apron. This was so contrary to his tastes and usual 
serious bearing, that I could not conceal my sur- 
prise. 

" What do you wish ? " he said ; " there are dra- 
matic and romantic heroines here who would be very 
much puzzled to know how to make a simple omelet. 
Emilie, who is in my eyes the only and true heroine 
of the day, and who makes no effort to attract atten- 
tion, consecrates herself to our service as if she were 
good for nothing else. It is only just for me to save 
her all the trouble I can, or at least make her laugh 
by my awkwardness. 

And, as Miette went away to look after her pastry 
— " See," he said, " how skillful and quick she is I 
With her silk dress and trimmed fichu, she takes no 
precaution, and yet she will not soil them with a sin- 
gle spot. She is in her element — home, country, and 
domestic life.'' 

" We must leave her there," I replied, with a ma- 
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licious purpose. ^^Such a condition is not poetic 
enough for a man of your time." 

'^ I beg your pardon, father, I find it entirely suf- 
ficient 1 Poetry is present everywhere, if one has the 
eye to see it. It was at Yignolette in the old times, 
when, in the very middle of her great, black kitchen, 
where the huge copper vessels shone so brightly, I 
looked at Miette as she kneaded in her pretty fingers 
the cakes for our breakfast. It was a picture of Rem- 
brandt with a figure of Correggio in the centre. At 
that time I felt the charm of this intimate life and 
this model woman. I forgot everything, but now I 
see again the past through the revived medium. Mi- 
ette is much more beautiful than she was in those 
days, and has become much more graceful Besides, 
I am hungry ; the smell of the food seems to me de- 
licious. The animal is in harmony with the poet in 
crying out : * Here is the truth — a well-regulated and 
well-appointed existence, an adorable wife, an inex- 
haustible depth of confidence, mutual respect, and 

tenderness.' '* 

"You have come to a full comprehension of the 
heart as well as the reason. Will you not tell this to 

Emilie ? '• 

" No, I dare not ; I am not yet worthy of forgive- 
ness. I kno.w Miette has suffered for my fault : she 
believed for a day or two that I was in love with the 
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heiress, and that I was willing to compromise her 
reputation to get her away from Jacques. Without 
you, dear father — ^without the full explanations made 
to-day, she would, perhaps, still believe it. Do you 
know how you frightened me for a moment? But, 
when you put me under the necessity of telling Made- 
moiselle de Nives before you all what I ought to think, 
and what I really had thought, of her frivolity, I un- 
derstood that you wore rendering me a great service, 
and I regained at once my self-control and willingness 
to do as you desired. If Marie's odd ways surprised 
me for a little while, no one but myself must ever 
know it, and, if she felt any doubt in regard to the 
matter, I am glad you gave me the opportunity to 
remove the impression. She belongs to Jacques, cei> 
tainly, and to no one else. She has a noble character, 
notwithstanding her childish triviality. Jacques has 
the great good sense that is wanting in her, and, since 
he loves her dearly, will impart it to her unconscious- 
ly, without wounding her pride. He will always talk 
like her ; but he will do it in such a way that in her 
turn she will think like him." 

" Very well reasoned, my son, and now may God 
grant us his aid ! In these denoûments that pressing 
circumstances force us to improvise, life strongly re- 
sembles a pleasing romance. I own that, in pleading 
before you the cause of reason and right, I did not ex- 
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pect such a success — ^I did not see that two beautiful 
and good marriages would result from my simple and 
sincere words 1 But where are our lovers ? '* 

" Over there, on that bench you see from here. I 
believe they are waiting impatiently for the countess's 
decision in regard to Ninie. Do you think she will 
give her up ? " 

" That point is abeady decided," I replied, " and I 
must hasten to tell them so." 

Miette at this moment came toward us with her 
pastry ready to put into the oven. 

" I am not in the habit of embracing my cooks," I 
said, kissing her on the forehead ; '^ but this one is so 
much to my taste that I cannot refrain." 

Jacques and Marie, seeing me coming from the pan- 
try, ran to meet me with Ninie. 

" Well," said Mademoiselle de Nives, pointing to 
the child, " may I hope ? " 

" She is yours 1 " I replied, in a low tone. " Do 
not say a word, and endeavor to avoid additional 
trouble by inducing her to bid farewell to her mother 
properly." 

" That is easy," said Jacques ; and, taking Ninie 
in his arms : ^' Listen, mademoiselle ; your mamma, 
seeing that you are very well here, and very fond of 
us, consents to leave you a few days longer with 
Suzette at Papa Bébel's» You will certainly thank her 
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for her kindness ? You will embrace her, and be very- 
good, will you not Î " 

"Yes, yes 1" cried the child, beside herself with 
joy ; " I will be very good. What happiness 1 — ^We 
shall go after dinner to the fountain with Suzette and 
my hobby-horse, Henri." 

"It is I who will be the hobby-horse," replied 
Jacques, smiling, " and Suzette will make the boats." 

" Have you pardoned me," I said to Mademoiselle 
de Nives, " and will you consent to remain with me 
until your marriage î " 

Marie took my hands with that charming outpour- 
ing of the heart that atoned for every fault, and, in 
in spite of my resistance, pressed her lips to them. 

" You have saved me," she said ; " you are and you 
will be my father 1 I need 50 much to be directed, to 
be really loved ! You must make me worthy of this 
dear Jacques, who spoils me, and from whom I cannot 
draw the slightest reproach." 

" Then I shall scold at you, and it will be his fault. 
He will tell you that you are perfection." 

"Yes, indeed," exclaimed Jacques, "I shall tell 
her so ! " 

" And that I am an old dotard." 

" As to that, no," he replied, half stifling me as he 
pressed me to his breast ; " you will always be our 
guardian angel." 
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Meantime my wife arrived, and ber arms dropped 
with surprise when she saw me embracing the lovers. 
He eyes were not large enough to examine the coun- 
tenance and costume of Mademoiselle de Nives. 

"Madame Chantabel,'' I said, while presenting 
her, ^' be kind enough, I beg you, to bless and embrace 
your future niece, a peasant-girl, as you see, but very 
well bom, and worthy of your affectionate interest." 

" Is this a joke ? " said my wife ; " would Jacques 
marry in this way, and at once, a person with whom 
we are not acquainted ? " 

" A few words will make you acquainted with me," 
said Mademoiselle de Nives. " I came to Percemont 
in disguise to consult M. Chantabel. He has expressed 
his approval of my marriage with Jacques Ormonde. 
My step-mother arrived unexpectedly. M. Chantabel 
brought about a reconciliation between us, and she 
even consented to share with me an inestimable treas- 
ure — ^the child whom you see playing yonder, whom 
you love also, and who will become mine." 

« The child 1 your step-mother I I do not under- 
stand you at all," said my wife, astounded. " Is it a 
wager to mystify me ? " 

" Look," I said, " at that beautiful lady who is ad- 
justing her toilet, and passing and repassing before 
the window of chamber number two in your house." 

" The Countess de Nives ! Is she here Î " 



L 
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** And Mademoiselle Marie de Nives also." 

" And the countess gives her daughter — she gives 
Ninie to — ^" 

'^To the person of whom she has spoken so iin- 
kindly, and who does not deserve it. Did I not tell 
you that the countess was very odd î " 

"I find the word too mild now, but I suppose 
there is money in all this ? " 

*' Much money, for Mademoiselle de Nives does not 
count the cost when her heart speaks, and her act is 
still more worthy of commendation since she had 
nothing to fear from the calumny that menaced her. 
Emilie, Jacques, Henri, and I, in front of all, are here 
to defend and exonerate her." 

"And you still receive this countess? Has she 
taken possession of our house ? " 

"For this evening. She has been very much 
agitated, and we are taking care of her. She is going 
to dine with us." 

" To dine vrith us, indeed I And I not at home I 
An ignorant cook, and without brains ! " 

" Therefore I have found another, a wonder whom 
I wish to present to you. Will you not welcome your 
future niece ? " 

Marie approached gracefully and confidently. Ma- 
dame Chantabel was much moved, and, when after 
the presentation Mademoiselle de Nives took her hand 
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to kiss in token of respect, mj wife had tears in her 
eyes ; she was conquered. 

"This does not prevent me from thinking," she 
said, as we were on our way to the kitchen, "that 
Jacques's marriage is remarkable, and far above his 
condition. Since you understand so well how to per- 
form miracles, M. Chantabel, why did you not think 
of your own son before any one else ? Henri would 
have been a much more suitable and agreeable hus- 
band for thÎB young lady in all respects than the great 
Jacques." 

" My dear wife," I replied. " listen to me. Leave 
the cooking to take care of itself — everything is go- 
ing on as well as you can desire ; let us talk a little 
while under these trees, like two old friends who 
ought to have but one heart and one will." 

I related to my wife all that had passed, and 
added : " You see plainly that Mademoiselle de Nives, 
waited for and hoped for with good reason by 
Jacques, cannot be the wife of any one else, unless 
it were of an ambitious person, entirely without scru- 
ple." 

" You are right, M. Chantabel, I do not deny it ; 

only I regret — ^ 

" There is nothing to regret. Henri will be hap- 
py in his marriage, happier than any one in the 
world ! " 
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"I see what you are driving at, M. Chantabel! 
You wish him to marry your Miette Ormonde 1 " 

" He wishes it also ; he loves her." 

"It is you who persuaded him to make this 
choice." 

" No, I was very careful not to use any influence 
in the matter ; it would have been the means of es- 
tranging him from her, and I am not so foolish. What 
have you, then, against my poor Miette ? " 

" Against her ? Nothing, to be sure — ^I do justice 
to her merits ; but it is — ^it is that bonnet." 

"That village bonnet? Mademoiselle de Nives 
has one on to-day just like it, and looks none the less 
like a countess." 

"Yes, but she is one in reality — ^that is easily 
seen." 

" And you think that Miette looks like an ungainly 
woman ? " 

"No, she resembles her mother, who resembled 
you. There is nothing common in our family ; but 
Miette is cold, she does not love Henri." 

" Ah, there is your mistake I Miette appears cold 
to you because she is dignified and spirited. I thought 
you would understand her, for I remember some one 
whom I loved and sought in marriage — ^a long time 
ago. This person was jealous of a little blonde, with- 
out the least occasion, whom I asked to dance with me 
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at a country ball My fiancee wept, though I knew 
nothing about it, and never confessed her resentment 
until after our marriage." 

" This person was myself," replied my wife ; " and 
I own I would have cut myself to pieces rather than 
confess that I was jealous." 

" Why so, tell me ? " 

^' Because — ^because jealousy is a feeling that leads 
us to doubt the man we love. If we were sure that 
he was deceiving us, we should cease to care for him ; 
but we are not sure ; we are afraid of offending him 
and of lowering ourselves in his estimation by the 
avowal of our distrust." 

" Very well explained, wife. And, then, one suf- 
fers all the more from the eflfort to conceal it ? " 

*' One suffers much, and must exercise great for- 
titude ! Do you think that Miette has this forti- 
tude ? " 

"And this endurance? All the more since her 
pride has been wounded by some one." 

" By whom ? " 

" That is the very thing I want to know." 

" Is it perhaps by me ? " ^ 

" That is impossible." 

" Well, it is the truth. I spoke sharply to this 
child, because she seemed to think Henri would stay 
in Paris. I confess I was afraid of it also, and was 
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out of temper about it, I vented my spite on poor 
Emilie, and don't know what I said to her. She 
went away in consternation, and, as I have not seen 
her since, I supposed she was in the sulks ; but I as- 
sure you I bear her no ill-will, and love her as much as 
ever." 

« Shall I tell her so ? " 

" At once. You say she is here ; where is she hid- 
ing?" 

" In the kitchen, with Henri." 

"Henri in the kitchen? This is, indeed, some- 
thing new 1 He, so aristocratic ! " 

" He declares that nothing is so distinguished as 
a young and beautiful girl engaged in the duties of 
housekeeping, and nothing so deserving of respect as 
the mother of a family like you taking care of the 
well-being of the household." 

"This means that I ought to go and see to the 
dinner ? " 

"It means that Emilie has it in charge already, 
and that Henri looks upon her when he says the wom- 
an he loves will be a person useful, serious, devoted, 
and charming, like his mother." 

" M. Chantabel, you have a golden tongue Î The 
serpent had a voice like yours in paradise. You do 
with me whatever you please, and pretend all the 
time that I am the mistress." 
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" Yes, you are the mistress ; for, if you are un- 
willing to receive Miette, Henri and I must give her 
up." 

Just at this moment Henri came to announce that 
dinner was ready, and, reading from the expression of 
i^y eyes the favorable condition of affairs, he embraced 
his mother, and said : 

" Mother, I have a secret to tell you after din- 
ner." 

" Tell it immediately," she replied, much excited. 
" Dinner will vrait. I want to know everything ! " 

"Very well. Only two words are required, my 
dear mother. I love Emilie — I have always loved 
her ; but I do not wish to tell her so without your 
permission." 

My dear, good wife did not reply, but ran to the 
kitchen. She found Miette in the pantry, washing 
and wiping her pretty hands. She took her by the 
shoulders, then by the neck, and embraced her ma- 
ternally several times. Miette returned the caresses 
with her eyes full of tears and a charming smile upon 
her lips. 

"There is no need of any other explanation," I 
said ; "this is the best of all." 

Henri thanked and embraced his mother also, and 
then we went to take our places at the dinner* 
table. 
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The dinner was so good that, notwithstanding the 
great constraint of the first moment, we could not re- 
sist the animal (if you will) but profoundly cordial 
understanding of persons who hold social communion 
together after the fatigue of a struggle and the relief 
of a reconciliation. I do not like to eat much or for a 
long time, but I like a table elegantly supplied with 
choice viands. Our thoughts, our faculties, our intel- 
lectual and moral disposition, depend much upon the 
delicacy or the grossness of the food we have assimi- 
lated. My wife, a much smaller eater than I, was al- 
most a gormand on this occasion, with the intention 
— ^very evident to me — of complimenting EmUie, and 
repeating to her that she bowed down in her pres- 
ence. 

As I like to study character, and every action has 
a significance in my mind, I remarked that Mademoi- 
selle de Nives ate nothing but creams, fruits, and bon- 
bons, while Madame Alix de Nives, with her extreme 
thinness and pock-marked complexion, had the robust 
appetite of avaricious persons who dine at other peo- 
ple's expense. The great Jacques swallowed every- 
thing cheerfully, with a sincere and hearty flow of 
spirits ; but this angular person, with her closed mouth 
and handsome, straight nose, too flat underneath, ap- 
peared to be carefully storing a supply of provisions 
in her stomach, as certain animals do in their nests at 
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the approach of winter. Vice is an uglj thing, and 
the description of it is disagreeable, since it is impos- 
sible to refrain from seeing its serious side ; but, when 
one has escaped from its snares, he may be permitted 
to perceive its ludicrous aspect, and amuse himself in- 
wardly as I did in replenishing the plate of the count- 
ess, seated at my right hand, and treated by us all 
with every appearance of the most devoted hospitality. 
Ninie's chair had been placed next to her. She went 
through with the affectation of sending her to sit by 
Mademoiselle de Nives. 

"By the side of Suzettel" exclaimed the child. 
" Ah, mamma, how kind you are ! " 

"It is the first affectionate word she ever ad- 
dressed to me in her life," said Madame Alix, in a 

low voice. 

"It will not be the last," I replied. "She was 
trusted to your servants too much, and learned sus- 
picion and rebellion from their evil example. Now she 
will be brought up in the right way by generous souls, 
and will learn to respect you." 

Very much at ease in regard to future proceedings, 
we put Madame de Nives into her carriage at dusk, 
and Marie placed the child in her arms for the last 
time, promising to see her again in a fortnight. 

Madame Alix pretended to be much affected at 
parting with her child, and made the movements of a 
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person whose sobs prevent utterance ; then turning to 
me while giving back Ninie — " Remember," she said, 
" I must have a mortgage." 

As the carriage departed I indulged in an immoder- 
ate outburst of laughter, which amazed Miette and my 
wife, the one as simple-hearted as the other, and all 
disposed to be sjrmpathetic. 

*' Indeed, M. Chantabel, your heart is too hard ! " 
cried Bébelle ; for, following Mademoiselle Ninie's ex- 
ample, we all called my wife by this nickname. 

" Oh, you wise woman 1 " I replied, " you are pity- 
ing the vulture that digests comfortably the fortune 
that has been given her with the dinner that has been 
served for her 1 " 

When I had talked freely with my dear family, 
Jacques Ormonde raised an objection to one part of 
my plan. 

" I ask nothing better," he said, " than to return to 
Champgousse, where I am thoroughly domesticated ; 
but I confess that I am no longer so eager to build a 
house there for my own use since Mademoiselle Marie 
prefers to Kve in her château, and I have no reason for 
regretting my small farm. The country is not lively, 
and my dog-hole is too contracted for me alone. I 
think that, even for a fortnight, Henri, whom you con- 
demn to this ezHe, will be very uncomfortable. I pro- 
pose an amendment : if two beds can be carried to the 
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tower of Percemont, we shall be pleasantly located 
there, and nearer you, while the proprieties will be 
equally well observed." 

"No, that is too near," I replied. " We all need a 
short season of reflective and philosophical retirement 
before being reunited in the intoxication of happiness ; 
but I will soften the sentence, for I find Champgousse 
too far off, and I would like to have you both where I 
can conveniently discuss with you questions of impor- 
tance in regard to future arrangements. Henri admires 
Vignolette, which is within a stone's-throw, and we 
need Emilie at our house for all kinds of preparations. 
She must stay here, and you will reside at your sister's 
with my son." 

This conclusion was adopted, and we found it very 
convenient to dine together every Sunday either at 
Vignolette or at my home. 

I plainly foresaw that Jacques's marriage could not 
take place under six weeks. We needed that time to 
regulate the settlement of Ninie's fortune, and the 
conditions on which it was to be held. And then I 
did not wish to hurry this marriage which had been 
brought about so unexpectedly. " I knew, indeed, that 
Mademoiselle de Nives would have no reason to repent 
of her choice, but for all that she needed time for re- 
flection, and I wished to devote all the time possible to 
her intellectual and moral education. 
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The dear child made the task easj for me. I dis- 
cussed with her the delicate questions concerning love, 
marriage, and monastic celibacy. I discovered in her 
some regret for that renunciation that had always been 
held up to her as a condition of grandeur and purity, 
and had to destroy many false ideas regarding the 
world and domestic life. She could not have, and did 
not have, any systematic defense ; she was, fortunately, 
very ignorant. I had nothing to combat but an exal- 
tation of feeling ; but I made her understand that the 
most important employment of our powers and re- 
soiurces is to bring up a family and to give to humanity 
members worthy the name of men. I initiated her into 
a respect for that sacred law which she had been edu- 
cated to regard as the worst thing possible for the true 
purpose and attainments of the soul. She listened to 
me with surprise, but also with earnest interest, and, 
very sensible to the good influence of intelligible and 
friendly words, declared that no teacher had ever 
moved and delighted her as I did. 

The excellent Emilie, on her side, gave her the 
necessary instruction. She had abeady undertaken at 
Vignolette to interest her in a judicious course of 
reading ; but, preoccupied or over-excited, the pupU 
had fatigued the mistress to no purpose. Now she 
was attentive and docile. Intelligence was not want- 
ing, and I must say that Miette with her serene sim- 

10 
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plicity was an admirable teacher. Miette liked to do 
well everything she undertook. At the convent, which 
she entered as a peasant, she came out knowing every- 
thing better than her companions, and she had con- 
tinued her studies since her return to her own home. 
She had always consulted me in the choice of books, 
and, when she had read them, came to discuss them 
with me, to present her objections, and to ask me to 
solve them. I saw then that she had read, and read 
well, and admired the peaceful harmony that reigned 
in her brain, which still retained its freshness and 
healthy action in spite of the constant exercise of the 
will and the rigid performance of moral obligations. 
I understood perfectly the worth of the woman I 
wished to bestow upon my son ; and Mademoiselle de 
Nives, who imtil the present time had known only the 
patience and kindness of heart, now comprehended the 
superiority of her companion. At the end of a month 
she knew enough to have no longer the resource of 
saying she was too ignorant to be judicious. 



XV. 



When Marie was twenty-one years old, that is 
about a fortnight after she took up her abode with me, 
when all her affairs were settled, signed, authenticated, 
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and terminated, and when Madame Alix, satisfied and 
delighted, had taken flight for Monaco, where she 
wished to pass the winter, Jacques Ormonde came 
with Henri to take possession of the tower of Perce- 
monfc. The weather was still fine, the chimneys did 
not smoke, and we saw each other every day. Made- 
moiselle Ninie went to make boats with her sister as 
often as she wished, and Bébelle had the table well 
served all the time without giving herself any trouble, 
and without having dramatic scenes with the cook« 
Miette, after fiinishing her duty as teacher, hastened to 
pluck a partridge or make butter. Nothing was ever 
behindhand for a moment, even when my wife, who 
had a restless nature, anticipated the time fixed by her- 
self for such or such a piece of work. Besides, Miette 
preserved without effort the blind submission of fact, 
which is the sine qua non toward a provincial mother- 
in-law, who thenceforth, finding herself satisfied in her 
legitimate pride as a housewife, gave the absolute gov- 
ernment of the household into her hands, and avowed 
that repose was occasionally very pleasant. 

Jacques Ormonde, during this time, was receiv* 
ing great benefit from Henri's influence. Their tête- 
à'tête at Vignolette had been employed in mutual 
comprehension and mutual appreciation of each 
other. 

" We did not think of running about or of hunt» 
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* ing," said Jacques. " Would you believe that we shut 
ourselves up at Yignolette like two hermits, and that 
the only exercise we took was to walk in the vineyards 
or the garden while we talked together from morning 
till evening ? How much we had to say I Truly we 
were little acquainted with each other before, Henri 
confessed to me that he thought I was all stomach. I 
confessed to him that I thought he was all brain. We 
discovered that we had, above all, hearts that under- 
stood each other perfectly. Emilie will find her cellar 
in as good order as when she gave us the keys. We 
drank nothing but the water of Anval. We felt from 
the beginning that we needed no stimulants, and that 
we had been sufficiently excited by the stirring emo- 
tions our souls had experienced." 

" This is the reason you look refreshed, and like 
one rejuvenated. Continue this regimen, my dear boy, 
and in a few weeks you will become again the hand- 
some Jaquet." 

" Never fear, uncle ; I see now how it happens 
that, after having been the favorite of so many women 
who were good judges, I ran aground against a little 
schoolgirl who, without your aid, never would have 
loved me. The point in question now is, to recover 
the power of pleasing, I have no desire to make my- 
self a laughing-stock the first time I kiss my intended 
wife." 
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"Add one thing more," said Henri; "that you 
made sober reflections upon the duties of life, such 
as you never took time to make before ! "We made 
mutual confessions ; one was no better than the other. 
But we touched upon each other's faults more hghtly. 
You were too lenient, I was too severe ; we mean, 
however, to walk henceforth in the path of truth, and, 
if our life is not beautiful and good, I hope it will not 
be our fault any longer." 

Jacques left us to join Marie and Ninie — ^who, for- 
tunately for our purpose, clung to her sister like a 
shadow — in gathering the fresh bouquet that every 
day adorned our family table. The frost was not yet 
severe. There were still in the garden splendid china- 
asters, model tea-roses, mignonette and heliotrope, in 
abundance, and many varieties of mallows, whose beau- 
tiful, curled leaf enKvens and embellishes the pyramids 
of fruit at dessert. 

" Come, now," I said to Henri, " what are you go- 
ing to tell me of yourself ? You have said nothing to 
Miette, I know — ^" 

" And I shall say nothing to her," he replied. " I 
cannot think of the proper words, my heart is too full. 
I found again at Vignolette all the sweetness of my 
first intoxication ; every leaf, every blade of grass, was 
a page of my life, and brought back to me a pure and 
burning image of the past. Emilie's abode is a sanct- 
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uary for me. Would you believe that I did not allow 
myself to look into her chamber, even from the out- 
side, though the casements were often left open ? I 
was contented with examining the embroidery on her 
furniture ; every stitch patiently shaded and brought 
into line was a reproach to the hours I had lost or em- 
ployed unworthily when far away from her. What a 
frightful contrast there i« between the life of a pure 
girl and a gay young man, even among the least de- 
praved of his class I Emilie is twenty-two years old ; 
she has passed three or four years in waiting to see if 
my will and pleasure would bring me back to her, the 
most trying years, perhaps, in a woman's life I She 
has risen above the endurance of solitude, or has ac- 
cepted it ; a glance at the velvet-down of her cheeks, 
at the purity of her smooth eyelids and rosy lips, gives 
abundant proof that an immodest idea, or simply a 
bold one, has never thrown its shadow over this flower, 
this precious diamond. Jacques, in his hours of un- 
reserved confidence, confessed his many indiscretions, 
and I did not laugh, for I remembered my own short- 
comings. If I have become reconciled with myself on 
account of my good resolutions, I cannot yet get rid 
of a feeling of shame in Emilie's presence. Here we 
are reunited at last, living under each other's eyes. 
Every moment when I can approach her without being 
intrusive, I seek her smile, offer my assistance, or talk 
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with her of old times, that is, of our old and happy 
love ! I see plainly she has not forgotten the enjoy- 
ment of the past ; she is pleased with my good memory, 
and smiles or sighs at the remembrance of our childish 
joys and sorrows. She understands, certainly, that I 
am not ardently reviving all this past to bury it in bar- 
ren regret ; but when I am ready to put into the pres- 
ent the word happineas^ I perceive the necessity of 
commencing with that of forgivenesSj and feeling that 
years of reparation can alone give me this right. I 
cannot say a single word. When, then, alas 1 shall I 
see the day draw near, in which I can say, * Be my 

wife?'" 

Emilie was passing us with a basket of ripe grapes 
gracefully poised upon her head. K she had been a 
coquette, she could not have chosen a richer or more 
becoming coimire. The delicate vine-branches, with 
their varied shades of vivid color, fell back over her 
dark hair, and the grapes, brilliant as garnets, formed 
a diadem on her beautiful brow, as pure and proud as 
that of a chaste nymph. 

" Miette," said Henri, who had hurried toward her, 
« wiU you be wholly the daughter of your uncle, who 
loves you so much, and the wife of your cousin, who 

adores you ? " 

« If you think I deserve the happiness of being 
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yours forever," replied Miette, putting her arms around 
my neck, " take me — ^I belong to you." 

The two marriages took place on the same day, and 
the two weddings made but one at the Maison-Blanche; 
then Henri and his wife went to pass a few days in 
their beloved solitude of Vignolette. Marie and her 
husband went away with Ninie to commence house- 
keeping in the fine old Château de Nives, which they 
were obliged to refurnish, for Madame Alix had natu- 
rally carried everything away, even to the tongs. 
Jacques appreciated the value of money, but he had 
the good sense to sympathize in his wife's disinterest- 
edness, and, instead of being indignant, his feeUngs 
found expression in loud bursts of laughter, so that 
the avaricious despoliation of their home was for sev- 
eral days a source of much mirth. 

Besides, everything was not lost. One evening 
Marie said to Jacques : '^ Take a pick-axe and shovel 
and we will explore the park. I intend, if my memory 
does not fail me, to give you the pleasure of digging 
up a treasure." 

She searched a few minutes among the brakes 
which covered a remote portion of the park, and sud- 
denly exclaimed : '' This must be the place ; here is 
the old box-wood tree ; this is the place ; go to 
work I " 
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Jacques turned up the ground as she directed, and 
found an iron-bound casket, containing the diamonds 
of the late Countess de Nives. Some daj^s before her 
death, foreseeing the ambition or distrusting the rapa- 
cious instincts of her successor, she had confided her 
secret to an old gardener, and had made him conceal 
her family jewels in this spot, directing him to inform 
her daughter of the hidden treasure at a proper time. 
The gardener died a little while after ; but his aged 
wife had shown the place to Marie, who had not for- 
gotten it : these diamonds were doubly precious as 
imperishable souvenirs of her mother. 

However, the newly-married pair were somewhat 
straitened in pecuniary affairs during the first year of 
their marriage, but they scarcely perceived it. They 
were happy ; they loved Ninie dearly : she repaid their 
devotion, and, though until this time small and deli- 
cate, she soon took on the plumpness of a skylark 
in full com and the splendor of a rose in full sun- 
shine. 

At the return of the fine season, I determined to 
celebrate St. John's day with my family ; it was my 
wife's birthday, for the true name of Bébelle was 
Jeanne. 

As all the young people were going to pass the 
day with us, I arranged a pleasant surprise, by giving 
them an elegant breakfast at the tower of Percement. 
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Henri had not welcomed the idea of shutting himself 
up permanently on this rock, for its isolation would 
interfere with our frequent intercourse ; but, as it was 
one of the favorite goals for our walks, I had several 
rooms cleared up and furnished, particularly an ele- 
gant dining-room, where the table was set on a carpet 
imitating rose-leaves of different colors. This tower 
of Percemont was still a source of pleasure to my wife, 
who liked to say to her friends, with a consequential 
air : " We do not live in it, we prefer our own house ; 
these things are only superfluities." As for myself, I 
pardoned the old donjon the slight vexations it caused 
me. I had obtained there the greatest success of my 
life — ^a success gained by persuasion. It had decided 
the happiness of my children, as well as that of poor 
little Léonie, who deserved to be loved — the sacred 
right of children. 

All my dear guests met there once more in the en- 
joyment of a happiness that was touching to behold. 
Some letters were brought to me at dessert. The first 
one I opened was a letter announcing the marriage of 
the Countess Alix de Nives with M. Stuarton, an Eng- 
lishman, humpbacked and rickety, but worth millions. 
I had met him in Paris when I was a young man, and 
he had then reached maturity. Our inconsolable wid- 
ow had undertaken to take care of him, with the hope 
of inheriting his fortune in a short time. 
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" Ah ! " cried Madame Ormonde, in consternation, 
^* she is richer than I am ; she will take Ninie away 
from me I " 

" Do not be uneasy," I said ; " that which is good 
to take is good to keep. Madame Alix will soon be a 
widow, and Ninie would be a restraint upon her in 
marrying for the third time." 
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rewarded."— .^U&any Evening Times, 

" In his methods, Mr. Lecky is a model of clearness and force. Holding firmly 
the doctrine of evolution in morals, he finds the origin of typical vices and virtues 
in the ideal standards of the people, tracing the specific virtues and vices of each 
epoch considered to the special characteristics of a preceding epoch, which have 
been handed down as ideals. That his conclusions do not command universal 
acceptance is undoubtedly true, but they do command respect wherever honect 
thought and faithibl labor, in search after truth, are appreciated.^*— i^e^roi/ Free 
Press, 

** There is a vast ftind of information in the work, which the student of ttie 
broad theme that it treats will find of great interest, and one to which he may 
refer, as occasion requires, with a certainty of finding something to the point. 
The volumes are arranged with foot-notes, giving authorities, references, and 
quotations."— JE'vaning Wisconsin, 

"The controversial part of the first chapter having given rise to a good dent 
of discussion, and to some little acrimony of feeling, perhaps, the author has 
softened it by the omission of a few lines, and strengthened his position by tiie 
insertion of some brief passages, ezplaining the meaning, or enforcing it.** — 
New York Evening Post, 

m 

** The excellence of this work is already attested, and it has long ago been con- 
sidered a standard. The controversial portion of the work is clear In its state- 
ments, and so masterly in its handling of the salient points that none but an 
exceedingly obtuse person could foil to catch the fhll force of the argument 
presented. The anthor*s object is to trace the changes that have taken place in 
the moral standard and moral type through the different ages, and he concerns 
himself mostly with the period between Augustus and Charlemagne.**— -ihdfiaii- 
d^is Journal. 
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THE 



EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE SERIES 

In neat \2mo volumes ^ bound in cloth, fully illustrated. 
Price per volume fx.oo. 

IN ACTivB préparation: 
n. SOUND. IV. TÎT.F.CTBICITY. 

m. HEAT. V. MAQKETISIE. 



NOW ready: 
1. 

r.1 OUT: 

A Series of Simple^ Entertaining^ and Inexpensive Experiments in the Pke- 

nomena of Lights for Students of every Age, 

By ALPBED M. MAYEB and CHABLES BASNASD. 

This series of scientific books for boys, girls, and students of every age, was 
designed by Prof. Alfred M. Mayer, Ph. D., of the Stevens Institute of Technology, 
HoTOken, New Jersey. The full title of the first book of the series is given above, 
and from this book may be learned the aim and scope of the whole series. Every 
student of physics can remember the mysterious and awe-inspiring machines of the 
school laboratory, the great air-pumps, the strange and complicated electrical appa- 
ratus, and all the cumbersome and expensive machines used to display the simple 
laws of Nature. Perhaps he remembers the iealous care with which Uiese things 
were guarded, and can recall the teacher's frightened and blundering use of the fear- 
ful galvanic battery, and the dreadful exhausted receiver, wilii its awful expiring 
mouse. These things were indeed strange, mystical, and altogether incomprehen- 
sible. It was small wonder that the younç student learned to look upon the simple 
phenomena of Nature as a deep, dark thmg, only to be grasped by great minds, 
armed with huge and expensive machinery. Fro£ Mayer, lookmg directly at 
Nature free from the absurdities of the school-men, saw that the laws of Nature 
need no complications of brass and iron to show themselves to bright boy-eyes and 
clear girl-brains. Three postal-cards and a lamp will illustrate the progression of 
light as well as the most costly machine in all the laboratories, and an iron top, cost- 
ing five cents, will show the laws of color as well as the best lantern in existence. 
This, then, makes the aim of this series. Every book b addressed directly to the 
young student, and he is taught to construct his own apparatus out of the cheapest 
and most common materials to be found. Should the reader make all the apparatus 
described in this first book of this series, he will spend only $12.40. The remaining 
books of the series, that are now in active preparation, will treat in the same cheap 
and simple manner of Sound, Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism. 

The series appears as the joint work of two authors. Prof. Mayer performed 
every experiment in the presence of Mr. Barnard, and Mr. Barnard wrote out and 
prepared the book for the press. ^ Prof. Mayer is well known, both here and in 
Europe, as one of the leading physicists, and Mr. Barnard is well known as a writer 
in all the leading magazines, and as the author of a number of juvenile books. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

549 & 55* Broadway y New York, 



POPULAR WORKS OF FICTION 



PUBLISHED BY 



D. APPLETON & CO., 

549 & 551 Broadway, New York 



\ 



^PLETOHS' ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF ROMANCE, 

^^ «^^orm octavo volumes, handsomely illustrated, and bound either in paper 
covers or m wijn. Price, in paper, Çi.oo; in cloth, $1.50. 

In this series oh omances are included the fiunous novels of LOUISA MUHL- 
BACH. Since the timt^Tien Sir Walter Scott produced so profound a sensation in 
the reading-world, no historic novels have achieved a success so great as those from 
the pen of Louisa MOhlbach. 

1. TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE Ii'e. A Novel. By Lady Georgiana 

FULLERTON. 

a. THE CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILx By Miss Yonge, author of 
" The Heir of Reddyffe," " Heartsease," etc. 

JOSEPH II. AND HIS COURT. By Louisa Mûhlback 

FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS COURT. By Lou-. MOhlbach. 

BERLIN AND SANS-SOUCI; or, FREDERICK THE GRErt a,ND HIS 
FRIENDS. By Louisa Mûhlbach. 

THE MERCHANT OF BERLIN. By Louisa MChlbach. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS FAMILY. By Louisa MthgACH. 

HENRY VIII. AND CATHARINE PARR. By Louisa Mûhlbach. 

LOUISA OF PRUSSIA AND HER TIMES. By Louisa Mûhlbach. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE AND HER SON. By Louisa MOhlbach. 
XX. THE DAUGHTER OF AN EMPRESS. By Louisa Mûhlbach. 
xa. NAPOLEON AND THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA By Louisa Mûhlba.|. 
13. THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. By Louisa Mûhlbach. 

NAPOLEON AND BLUCHER. An Historical Romance. By Louisa Mum 

BACH. 

COUNT MIRABEAU. An Historical Novel. By Theodor Mundt. 

A STORMY LIFE. A Novel By Lady Georgiana Fullerton, author of 
" Too Strange not to be True." 

OLD FRITZ AND THE NEW ERA By Louisa Mûhlbach. 

ANDREAS HOFER. By Louisa Mûhlbach. 
ift DORA By Julia Kavanagh. 
2a JOHN MILTON AND HIS TIMES. By Max Ring. 

21. BEAUMARCHAIS. An HUtorical Tale. By A. E. Bpachvogex. 

22. GOETHE AND SCHILLER. By Louisa Mûhlbach. 

23. A CHAPLET OF PEARLS. By Miss Yongk. 



3- 
5. 



7. 
8. 

9- 
xo. 



«4. 

»6. 

17. 
18. 



D, Appîeton or* Company's Publications, 



GRACE AGUILAR. 



HOME INFLUENCE, xamo. Cloth, 
$i.oo. 

MOTHER'S RECOMPENSK xamo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

HOME SCENES AND HEART STUD- 
IES, zzmo. Cloth, $ZdOo. 



DAYS OF BRUCE, a vols., x2mo. 
Cloth, $x.oo. 

WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

WOMEN OF ISRAEL, a vols.,, xamo. 
Cloth, $2.00. 



x2mo. 



VALE OF CEDARS. x2mo. Cloth, f 1.00. 



«( 



'Grace A guilar's works possess attractions which will always place them among 
the standard writings which no library can be without. * Mother's Recompense ' and 
* Woman's Friendship ' should be read by both young and old." 



RHODA BROUGHTON'S HOVELS. 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. x2mo. Cloth, $z.5a Cheap edition, 8vo, paper 
covers, 60 cents. 

NOT WISELY BUT TOO WELL. Library edition, xamo, $1.50. 8vo, paper 
covers, 60 cents. 

NANCY, xamo. Cloth, $x.5o. Paper covers, 8vo, 75 cents. 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART 1 Library edition, xsmo, fx.50. Cheap edition, 
8vo, paper covers, 60 cents. 

RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. Library edition, xamo, cloth, $1.50. Cheap edition, 
8vo, paper covers, 60 cents. 

JOAN. Cheap edition, x vol., 8vo, paper covers, 75 cents. 



THE COOPERS; or. Getting Under 
Way. A Tale of Real Life, x vol., 
xamo. Cloth, f x.00. 



ALICE B. HAVEN. 

LOSS AND 



Home, 
fx.oa 



GAIN ; or, Margaret's 
z vol., xamo. Cloth, 



The lamented Cousin Alice, better known as the author of numerous juvenile works 
of a popular character, wrote only two works of fiction, which evidence that she would 
have met with equal success in tmit walk of literature. They both bear the impress of 
a mind whose purity was proverbial. 



ADELE; a Tale, x vol., xama Cloth, 
$1.25. 

BEATRICE, xamo. Cloth, f x.as. 

DAISY BURNS, xamo. Qoth, $x.25. 

GRACE LEE. xamo. Cloth, $x.a5. 

MADELINE, xamo. Cloth, $1.25. 

NATHALIE; a Tale. xamo. Qoth, f x.as. 

RACHEL GREY. xamo. Cloth, $1.25. 

SEVEN YEARS, and Other Tales, xamo. 
Cloth, $x.a5. 

SYBIL'S SECOND LOVE, xama Qoth, 
Ix.as. 



JULIA KAVANAGH. 

QUEEN MAB. xamo. Cloth, $x.a5. 
JOHNDORRIEN. x vol., xamo. Cloth, 

$X.35. 

The above vols., in a neat box, 1x3.75. 

THE TWO LILIES, x vol., xamo. $i.5a 

WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY, Ex- 
emplary for Piety and Charity, xamo. 
Cloth, fx.oo. 

DORA. Illustrated by Gaston Fay. x 
vol., 8vo. Cloth, lx.50; paper, $i.db. 

SILVIA. A Novel. 8vo. Paper, 75 cents. 

BESSIE. A Novel. 8vo. Paper, 75 cents. 



" There is a quiet power in the writings of this gifted author which is as far removed 
from the sensational school as any modem novels can be." 



D. Appleton &* Compan/s Publications. 



JAMES FENIHORE COOPER'S NOVELS. 



New Library Edition. Well printed, and 
33 vols. xamo. Per voL, f z.50. 

X. THE SPY. 
a. THE PILOT. 

3. RED ROVER. 

4. THE DEERSLAYER. 

5. THE PATHFINDER. 

6. LAST OF MOHICANS. 

7. THE PIONEERS. 

8. THE PRAIRIE. 

9. LIONEL LINCOLN, 
xo. WEPT OF WISH-TON-WISH. 
II. THE WATER-WITCH. 
la. THE BRAVO. 

13. MERCEDES OF CASTILE. 

14. THE TWO ADMIRALS. 

15. AFLOAT AND ASHORE. 
x6. MILES WALLINGFORD. 



bound in handsome style. Complete in 

17. WIXG-AND-WING. 

18. OAK OPENINGS. 

19. SATAN STOE. 

20. THE CHAIN-BEARER. 
ax. THE RED-SKINS. 

aa. THE CRATER. 

23. HOMEWARD BOUND. 

24. HOME AS FOUND. 

25. HEIDENMAUER. 
a6. THE HEADSMAN. 

27. JACK TIER. 

28. THE SEA LIONS. 
39. WYANDOTTE. 

30. THE MONIKINS. 

31. PRECAUTION. 

32. WAYS OF THE HOUR. 



LEATHER-STOCKING TALES. 
A New Edition. 8vo. Illustrated by Darley. Paper covers, 75 cents each; cloth, $1.25. 

L THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 



IT. THE DEERSLAYER. 
III. THE PATHFINDER. 



IV. THE PIONEERS. 
V. THE PRAIRIE. 



^e same in i vol., cloth, $4.00; sheep, $5.00; half morocco, $6.50». 

THE SEA-TALES. 
A New 8vo Edition. Illustrated by Darley. Paper covers, 75 cents each; cloth, $1.25. 

I. THE PILOT. 



II. THE RED ROVER. 
III. THE WATER-WITCH. 



IV. WINaAND-WING. 

V. THE TWO ADMIRALS. 



The same, in x voL, cloth, $4.00; sheep, $5.00; half morocco, $6.50. 



MISS JANE PORTER. 

SCOTTISH CHIEFS. A Romance. New and handsome edition. With Engrav 
ings. x v(^ large Svo. Cloth, fa. 50; half cal^ extra, $4.00. 

The great popularity of tfiis novel has rendered it necessary to furnish this hard- 
some edition in large, readable type, with appropriate embellishments, for the dociev 
tic library. 



D. A^îeton ô* Cof^any's PuMieations. 



CHARLES DICKENS. 

The Cheap Popular Edition of the Works of Charles Dickens. Qear type, 
handsomely printed, and of convenieDt size. x8 vols.* 8vo. Paper. 



Pages. Cts; 

OLIVER TWIST x/a.-as 

AMERICAN NOTES xo4-.x5 

DOMBEY & SON 356.-35 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 342.-35 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND.... 330.. 35 

CHRISTMAS STORIES x6a..a5 

TALE OF TWO CITIES 144.-20 

HARD TIMES, and ADDL 
TIONAL CHRISTMAS STO- 
RIES 3oo..a5 

BLEAK HOUSE 340..35 



Pages, Cts, 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 340.-35 

LITTLE DORRIT 330-35 

PICKWICK PAPERS 326.-35 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 35X..3S 

BARNABY RUDGE. 257- -30 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 3ai..3o 

SKETCHES X96..35 

GREAT EXPECT ATIONS....X84.. 35 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVEL. 
LER, PICTURES FROM IT- 
ALY, etc 300.. 35 



The Complete Popular Library Edition, Handsomely prbted in good, dear 
type. Illustrated with 33 Engravings, and a Steel-plate Portrait of the Author. 
6 vols., small 8vo. Cloth, extra, $xa5a 

Chapman 6* HalPs Household Edition of Charles Dickens's Works. 

Volumes already Published: 



GREAT EXPECTATIONS. Cloth, 
$1.35; paper, 75 cents. 

OLIVER TWIST. Cloth, $1.35 ; paper, 
75 cents. 

TALE OF TWO CITIES. Cloth, $x.3S ; 
paper, 75 cents. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. Qoth,! 1.75; 
paper, $1.35. 

BLEAK HOUSE. Cloth, $x.75; paper, 
$1.35. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. Cloth, $1.75; 
paper, $1.35. 

LITTLE DORRIT. Cloth, $1.75; pa- 
per, $1.35. 



PICKWICK PAPERS. QoUi, $1.75 ; 
paper, '$1.35. 

BARNABY RUDGE. Qoth, fx.75 ; pa- 
per, f X.35. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. Qolh, 
$1-75; paper, $1.35. 

•NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Ooth, $1.75 ; 
paper, $x.85. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. Qoth, $x.5o; 
paper, $1.00. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. Cloth, $1.50; pa- 
per, $x.oo. 

HARD TIMES. Cloth, $1.35; paper, 
75 cents. 



MARIA J. MACINTOSH. 



AUNT KITTY'S TALES. x3mo. Cloth, 
fx.oa 

CHARMS AND COUNTER- 
CHARMS, xsma Cloth, $1.35. 

TWO PICTURES; or, How We See 
Ourselves, and How the World Sees 
Us. X vol., xamo. Cloth, f x.50. 



AT DONALDSON 
x vol., x3mo. Cloth, 



EVENINGS 
MANOR. 
$x.oo. 

TWO LIVES ; or, To Seem and To Be. 
xsmo. Cloth, f z.oo. 

THE LOFTY AND LOWLY. 3 vols, 
xamo. Cloth, $1.50. 



Miss Macmtosh is one of the best of the female writers of the day. Her stories are 
always full of lessons of truth, and purity, and goodness— of that serene and gentle wis- 
dom v/hich comes from no source so fitly as from a refined and Christian woman." 



D. Appleton &• Company's Pubîications. 



D'lSRAELI'S HOTELS. 



LOTHAIR. A Novel, xamo. Qotfa, $a.oo. 

Cheap edition. 8vo. Paper, f i.oo. 

HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 8vo. Paper, 
50 cents. 

VENETIA. 8vo. Paper, 50 cents. 

THE YOUNG DUKE. Svo. Paper, 
50 cents. 



ALROY. Svo. Paper, 50 cents. 

CONTARINI FLEMING. Svo. Paper, 
50 cents. 

VIVIAN GREY. Svo. Paper, 60 cents. 

CONINGSBY. Svo. Paper, 60 cents. 

TANCRED; or. The New Crusade. Svo. 
Paper, 50 cents. 



CAPTAIN MARRYAL 



PETER SIMPLE, zamo. Cloth, $x.oa 

JACOB FAITHFUL, xamo. Qoth, 
$.xoa 

NAVAL OFFICER, xamo. Cloth, $z.oa 

KING'S OWN. xamo. Cloth, $1.00. 

JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FA. 
THER. xamo. Cloth, $z.oa 

NEWTON FORSTER. xamo. Qoth, 
fx.oa 



MIDSHIPMAN EASY. xamo. Cloth, 
$x.oo. 

PACHA OF MANY TALES, xamo. 
Cloth, f z.oo. 

THE POACHER, xamo. Cloth, f xxx>. 

THE PHANTOM SHIP. xamo. Cloth, 
$i.oa 

SNARLEYYOW. xamo. Cloth, fx.oo. 

PERCIVAL KEENE. xamo. CL,fx.oo. 



Fine edition, printed on tinted paper, xa vols., large xamo. Cloth, $xS.oo; half calf, 
extra, $36. 

The Cheap Popular Edition of Marryat^s Navels, Complete in xa volumes. 
Price per volume, 50 cents. 

" Captain Marryat is a classic among novel-writers. A better idea may be had of the 
sea, and of ship-life, especially in the navy, fh)m these enchanting books^ than from any 
other source. They will continue to be read as long as the language exists." 



HELEN B. MATHER'S NOVELS. 

COMIN' THRO' THE RYE. x vol., I CHERRY RIPE. A Novel, x vol., Svo. 
Svo. Paper covers, 75 cents. | Paper covers. {Ingress.) 

"There is a great deal of power in 'Comin' thro' the Rye.' The heroine grows 
up before our eyes from the ' tomboy '^ of girlishness to an excellent specimen of lov- 
ing and truthful womanhood." — Morning Post, 

CHRISTIAN REID'S HOVELS. 



VALERIE AYLMER. 1 vol., Svo. Pa- 
per, fi.oo; cloth, $x.5o. 

MORTON HOUSE, i vol., Svo. Pa. 
per, $z.oo; cloth, $1.50. 

MABEL LEE. x vol., Svo. Paper, 
$1.00; cloth, fx.5a 

EBB-TIDE. X voL, Svo. Paper, f x.oo; 
cloth, $x. 5a 

NINA'S ATONEMENT, and Other Sto- 



ries. X vol, Svo. Paper, $x.oo; cloth, 
$x.5a 

A DAUGHTER OF BOHEMIA, x 
vd., Svo. Paper, f z.oo; cloth, $z.5o. 

HEARTS AND HANDS. Svo. Paper, 
50 cents. 

A QUESTION OF HONOR, x vol., 
xamo. Cloth, $1.75. 

AFTER MANY DAYS, x vol., Svo. 



{In press.) 

"The author has wrought with care and with a good ethical and artistic purpose; 
and these are the essential needs in the building up of an American literature." 



D. AppletoH àf Company* s Publicutions, 



E. M. SEWELL. 



AMY HERBERT. A Talc xamo. 
Cloth, $z.oo. 

CLEVE HALL. A Talc x2ino. Cloth, 
$x.oo. 

THE EARL'S DAUGHTER. lamo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. x2mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 

A GLIMPSE OF THE WORLD. x2mo. 
Cloth, $x.oo. 

GERTRUDK A Talc x2mo. Cloth, 
$x.oo. 



IVORS. A Story of English Country 
Life. 2 vols. Cloth, $2.00. 

KATHARINE ASHTON. 2vols.,i2mo. 
Cloth, $2.00. 

MARGARET PERCIVAL. 2 vols., 
x2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

URSULA. A Talc of Country life. 2 
vols., x2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

LANETON PARSONAGE. A Tale. 
3 vols., Z2ma Cloth, $3.00. 

HOME LIFE. Ajournai x vol., x2mo. 
Cloth, f 1.25. 



"Scarcely any modern English authoress stands so high as Miss Sewell; and, so 
long as the EngUsh language exists, such books as * Amy Herbert,' • Gertrude,' etc., 
will continually be sought for." 



SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

WA VERLE Y NO VELS. The Cheap Popular Edition of the Wavcrley Nov 
Complete in Twenty-five Volumes, fi-om New Stereotype Plates, uniform 



els. 



with the New Edition of Dickens, containing all the Notes of the Author, and 
printed from the latest edition of the Authorized Text, on fine white paper, in 
clear type, and convenient in size. Price 25 cents per vol. Each volume illus- 
trated with a Frontispiece. Pronounced ''A Miracle of Cheapness." 



ORDER OP ISSUE. 



X. 
2. 



3- 
4- 
5- 

6. ROB 

7. OLD 



WAVERLEY 25 

IVANHOE 25 

KENILWORTH 25 

GUYMANNERING 25 

ANTIQUARY 25 

ROY 25 

MORTALITY 25 

8. THE BLACK DWARF, and A 

LEGEND OF MONTROSE.. 25 

9. BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR.. as 
xo. HEART OFMID-LOTHIAN.. 25 
XX. THE MONASTERY 25 

12. THE ABBOT 25 

13. THE PIRATE 25 



X4. FORTUNES OF NIGEL 25 

xs. PEVERIL OF THE PEAK.... 25 

x6. QUENTIN DURWARD 25 

17. ST. RONAN'S WELL 25 

x8. REDGAUNTLET 25 

19. THE BETROTHED, and HIGH- 

LAND WIDOW 25 

20. THE TALISMAN 25 

2X. WOODSTOCK 25 

22. FAIR MAID OF PERTH 25 

23. ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN 25 

24. COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS. 25 
as. THE SURGEON'S DAUGH- 
TER. 25 



The Complete Popular Library Edition of the Waverley Novels, Hand- 
somely printed in good, clear type. Illustrated with numerous Engraving^, and 
a " Steel-plate Portrait of the Author. 6 vols., small 8vo. (Uniform with the 



« 



Popular Library Edition of Dickens.") Cloth, extra, f xo.50. 



Black^s Edition of the Waverley Novels» Illustrated with 204 Steel Engrav- 
ings. 25 vols., 8vO. New edition. Per vol., $3.50. 



GET THE BEST. 



DICTIONARIES OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 



FRENCH. 

JEW£TT'SSplen*8 French Dictionaxy. 8to. Halfbotmd (formerly $8.60).|8 0Û 

School edltton. 12mo. Half boond (formerly $2.60) S 00 

MÂSSON^S CompeodloiiB French-English and English-French Dictionary. 
With EtjrmoK^es In the French part; Chronological and Historiou 
Tables, and a tàal of the Principal Diverging Derirations. One lOmo - 
Tol. of 410 pages. New, clear type. Halfboond 2 00 

MEÂDOWS'S Frenéh-EngHsh and EngUsh-French Dictionary. Bevised 
and enlarged edition. lYol.,12mo 2 00 

SPIEBS As SUBENKE'S Complete French-and-Enffllsh and English-and- 
French Dictionary, with Pronunciation, etc One large 8yo toL, of 
l,490pages. Half morocco (formerly $6.00) 5 00 

Standard Prononncing Dictionary of the French and English Lan- 
guages. (School edition.) Containi]:^978pp.l2mo. New and large type 2 60 

SUBENNE'S French-and-Engllsh Dictionary. IGmo. 568 pp 1 25 

GERMAN. 

ADLEB^S Oerman-and-£ngIlsh and Enslish-and-German DIctionuy. Com- 
piled firom the best authorities. I^arge 8yo. Half morocco (formerly 
$6.00) 6 00 

' Abridged German-and-English and English-and-German Dictionary. 
840pages. 12mo 2 60 

ITALIAN. 

MEADOWS'S Italian-English Dictionary. 16mo. Half bound 2 00 

Thesame. A new reylsed edition. Half bound 2 60 

MILtiHOUSE'S New EngUsh-and-Itallan Pronouncing and Explanatory 
Dictionary. Second edition, revised and tanproved. Two tfalck vols., 
smallSvo. Half bound 6 00 

SPANISH. 

MEADOWS'S Spanish-English and English-Spanish Dictionary. 18mo. 
Half roan. 2 50 

YELASQIJEZ'S Spanish Pronouncing Dictionary. Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish. Large 8vo vol., 1,800 pages. Neat ^rpe, fine paper, 
and strong binding in half morocco 6 00 

■ Abridged edition of the above. Neat 12mo voL 888 pages. Half 
bound 2 60 

D. A PPL ETON &» CO., 549 <&» s^x Broadway, N. K. 
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